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^ PREFACE, 






a. 






V DURING the pubKcation of the eighth edition of the " En- 

^ cyclopaedia Britannica," I was suddenly called upon to write 

an article on the Iron Manufacture ; and it was intimated 

that the publication was so far advanced that I could not 

J: be allowed more than a few weeks for the purpose. Thus 

^ placed, with other professional engagements to attend 

'i to, I had not only to work early and late, but I had to 

hurry through the work, in order to prevent delay and 

disappointment in the appearance of the volume. It 

was under these conditions the article was written, 

and they must be my apology for the imperfections it 

contained. 

The Publishers, aware of these circumstances, have 
very handsomely come forward with an offer to print the 
article in a more complete state, and in a separate 
volume ; and, having made considerable additions, I 
again submit it in a form which, I trust, may be more 
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VI PREFACE. 

useful than when it appeared in the publication in 
question. 

A very slight acquaintance with natural science will 
exhibit the wisdom of a bountiful Creator in the wide 
diffusion and abundant supply of iron and coal, two of 
the greatest boons conferred upon the human race. If 
we refer to the history of the past, and trace the change 
from barbarism to a state of intellectual culture, we see 

at every step the: Sooiirivances and appliances of the 

• 

" cunning workers in iron." These have always been 
the associates of mental progress, and the providers for 
the wants and necessities of our social existence. 

In this treatise I have endeavoured, in a concise 
' h\story, to trace the progress of the iron manufacture 
from its earliest beginnings down to the present time, 
and the various improvements which have been effected 
in the reduction of the ores, and the subsequent manipu- 
lation of the crude iron. I have also given analysed of 
the ores and fuel, so far as they bear on the results of the 
different processes of manufacture; this will show the 
reader how much we owe to chemical science, and to 
the distinguished men who have laboured so industriously 
and successfully in this important field of research. 

The description of the furnaces, machinery, Ac, em- 
ployed in the production of iron, I have, from my own 
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experience, been enabled to trace from its almost primi- 
tive condition to its present high state of improvement. 
There is still much to be done ; and now that the subject 
of reduction, Conversion, rolling, forging, &c., are so well 
understood, we may reasonably look forward to much 
greater improvements, combined probably with more 
extended chemical researches, calculated to establish a 
new era in the history of the manufacture of iron and 
steel. 

In connection with the history of iron and its manu- 
facture, I might have treated on a question of equal 
importance, namely, Iron Appliances ; but this is a sub- 
ject of such magnitude as to require a distinct treatise. 
I have already partially treated of it in other publica, 
tions, and any notice in this place could only disappoint 
the reader by its incompleteness. 

On the subject of statistics, I am fortunate in having 
before me the returns of Mr Eobert Hunt, F.E.S., of the 
School of Mines, published in the " Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain." To Mr Bessemer I owe 
the very complete and interesting details of the process he 
has introduced, along with accurate drawings of the best 
forms of apparatus, embodying the results of his laborious 
and important investigations down to the most recent 
date. To Mr Mushet, Mr Frith, and Mr Clay, I am also 
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indebted for information regarding the most recent im- 
provements and discoveries effected in different pro- 
cesses, and to my own secretary, Mr Unwin, for the able 
assistance I always receive from him in the execution 
and progress of researches in practical science. 



ERRATUM. 

At page 89, lines 4 and 5 from bottom, transpose the words 
"red-short" and "cold-short." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Iron, on account of its abundance, working qualities, 
and tenacity, is probably the most useful and valuable of 
metals. According to Dr XTre, ** it is capable of being 
cast into moulds of any form, of being drawn into wire 
of any desired length or fineness, of being extended into 
plates or sheets, of being bent in every direction, of being 
sharpened, or hardened, or softened at pleasure. Iron 
accommodates itself to all our wants and desires, and 
even to our caprices ; it is equally serviceable to the arts, 
the sciences, to agriculture, and war ; the same ore fur- 
nishes the sword, the ploughshare, the scythe, the prun- 
ing-hook, the needle, the graver, the spring of a watch 
or of a carriage, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the 
compass, the cannon, and the bomb. It is a medicine of 
much virtue, and the only metal friendly to the human 
frame.'' In its primitive position, it is commingled with 
the earth's strata in bountiful profusion; it is found in 
various combinations and conditions in every formation, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

and it is a constituent element of both animals and 
vegetables. 

In treating of the manufacture, properties, and pro- 
duction of this most important material, it will conduce 
to perspicuity to arrange the subject under twelve distinct 
heads, viz.— I. The History ; II. The Ores ; III. The 
Fuel; IV. Smelting by the Hot and Cold Blast; V. 
Manufacture of Wrought-Iron ; VI. The Mechanical 
Operations of the Cast-Iron Manufacture ; VII. The 
Forge ; VIII. Mr Bessemer's Process ; IX. The Manu- 
facture of Steel ; X. The Mechanical Properties of Cast 
and Wrought Iron and Steel ; XI. The Chemical Con- 
stituents of Iron in its Manufactured States ; XII. Sta- 
tistics of the Iron Trade. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 

Malleable iron appears to have been known from a re- 
mote antiquity. Its obvious utility and great superiority 
over the softer metals, then commonly used, combined 
with the expense of its reduction, caused it to be highly 
prized, though the extreme difficulty of working it by 
the rude methods then employed greatly restricted its 
application.* There are notices in Homer and Hesiod of 
the arts of reducing and forging iron, but cast-iron was 
then unknown, an imperfectly malleable iron being pro- 
duced at once from the ores in the furnace. It is probable 
that the Greeks obtained most of their iron through the 
Phoenicians from the shores of the Black Sea and from 
Laconia. 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual advances 
which have been made in the reduction of iron from its 
discovery to the present time ; to inquire into the circum- 
stances which led to the successive changes in the pro- 
cesses, and into the principle on which those changes 
were founded; to examine into the dififerences in the 
products which from time to time ensued, and to notice 

* This is ahewn by the epithet vsXuzfttirts (mnch-wronght), applied to it 
bj Homer {Tliadf vi. 48). 



4 IRON MANUFACTURE. 

the influence of these conditions on the extent and 
progress of the manufacture. Our knowledge of these 
changes, however, is scanty and imperfect, and we can 
only conjecture what was probably its early progress. 

The furnaces which were first employed for smelting 
iron were probably similar to those now called aiT" 
bloomeries. They were probably simple conical struc- 
tures, with small openings below for the admission of air, 
and a large one above for the escape of the products of 
combustion, and would be erected on high grounds in 
order that the wind might assist combustion. The fire 
being kindled, successive layers of ore and charcoal would 
be placed in it, and the heat regulated by opening or 
closing the apertures below* 

The process of reduction would consist of the deoxida- 
tion of the ore and the cementation of the metal by long 
continued heat. The temperature would never rise suffi- 
ciently high to fuse the ore, and the product would there- 
fore be an imperfectly iniaUeable iron, mixed with scoriae 
and unreduced oxide. It would then be brought under 
the hammer, and fashioned into a rude bloom, during 
which process it would be freed from the greater portion 
of its earthy impurities. 

By such a process as this the Romans probably worked 
the iron ores of our own island ; scorisB, the refuse of 
ancient bloomeries, occur in various localities, in some 
cases identified with that people by the coincident remains 
of altars dedicated to the god who presided over iron. 
Mungo Park saw a rude furnace of this kind used by the 
Africans, and, indeed, with some modifications, it is still 
retained in Spain, along the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
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and in some parts of America, where rich specular or 
magnetic ores are worked. 

The advantages of an artificial blast would soon become 
manifest, and a pair of bellows, or a cylinder and piston, 
would soon be applied to the simple construction men- 
tioned above. Homer represents Hephaestus as throwing 
the materials from which the shield of Achilles was to 
be forged into a fumaee urged by twenty pairs of bellows 
(pwjo/). The inhabitants of Madagascar smelt iron in 
much the same way, their blowing apparatus, however, 
consisting of hollow trunks of trees, with loosely fitting 
pistons worked by hand. 

The furnace corresponds to the fiZos^bloomery, and has 
by successive improvements developed into the blast fur- 
nace, now almost universally used, and into the Catalan 
forge^ still employed in some districts. The application 
of the blast would offer considerable advantages; it would 
obviate the necessity of an elevated site, place the tem- 
perature more immediately under the direction of the 
smelter, and render the whole process more regular and 
certain. The method of reduction remained the same as 
before, but the product would differ considerably, for when- 
ever the blast was sufficiently powerful, the iron would 
\>Q fused, a partial carburation would take place, and the 
resulting metal would be a species of steel, utterly useless 
to the workmen of those days ; hence, it seems necessary 
to infer, that a rude process of refining was invented: the 
metal being again heated with charcoal, and the blast 
directed over its surface, the carbon would be burnt 
out, and the iron become tough and malleable. The 
processes might perhaps form two successive stages of 
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one operation, as at present practised with the Catalan 
forge. 
J The increasing demand for iron, and the progress of 
internal communication, would lead the smelter to in- 
crease the size and height of his bloomery, and this pro- 
bably would lead to a very unexpected result. The 
greater length through which the ore had to descend 
would prolong its contact with the charcoal, and a higher 
state of carburation would ensue, the product being cast- 
iron — a compound till then perhaps unknown. 

From the time that cast-iron became the product of the 
smelting furnace, the refining would be made a separate 
process, requiring a separate furnace and machinery. It 
would soon be found also, that, as the furnace increased 
in height, the pressure of the superincumbent mass would 
render the materials so dense as to retard the ascent of 
the blast, and thus cause it to become soft and inefficient; 
hence the internal buttresses called hoahea were first in- 
troduced to support the weight of the charge, relieving 
the central parts from the pressure, and permitting the 
free ascent of the blast. Whilst the good quality of the 
iron and the regularity of the process were thus ensured, 
increase of quantity was the result of improvements iu 
the blowing apparatus, which was now enlarged and 
worked by water-power. With these modifications, the 
furnace was the same essentially as the blast-furnace now 
employed, though not so large ; indeed, until the intro- 
duction of coke at a much later period, the blast-furnace 
seldom exceeded 15 feet in height by 6 at the widest 
diameter. The more perfect operation of the blast-fur- 
nace allowed the reduction of the heaps of scoriae, which 
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had been gradually accumulating during the period that 
the blast-bloomeries h^td been in operation, and which 
contained 30 to 40 per cent, of iron. A new species of 
property was thus created— extensive proprietorships of 
Danish and Boman cinders were formed. Large deposits 
of scorisB, which for ages had lain concealed beneath forests 
of decayed oak, were dug up ; and in Dean Forest it is 
computed that twenty furnaces, for a period of upwards of 
300 years, were supplied chiefly with the bloomery cindets 
as a substitute for iron ore. 

At what period the complete transformation of the 
blast-bloomery into the blast-furnace was effected, it is im- 
possible to say. It was probably in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, as we find that in the seventeenth the 
art of casting had arrived at a considerable degree of per- 
fection, and in the reign of Elizabeth there was a consider- 
able export trade of cast-iron ordnance to the Continent. 
In the forest of Dean are the remains of two blast-furnaces 
which formerly belonged to the kings of England ; but 
they have been out of blast since the commencement 
of the struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament. 
Calculating from the quantity of scoriae accumulated in 
their immediate neighbourhood, which appears to have 
lain undisturbed for the last two centuries, Mr Mushet 
has attempted to deduce the period of their erection, 
which he conceives to have been about the year 1550, in 
the time of Edward VI. 

Up to this period wood charcoal was the only material 
employed in smelting operations ; but the wants of a con- 
stantly increasing population, not less than the great 
consumption of the blast-furnaces themselves, created a 
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scarcity of this essential material, and gave a check to 
the manufacture. To such an extent had the wood been 
destroyed, that the cutting, down of timber for the use 
of the iron-works was prohibited by special enactments ; 
and the forests of Sussex alone appear to have been 
exempt from the general decree of conservation. The 
number of furnaces in blast decreased three-fourths, and 
the annual production, which but a short time before is 
said to have been 180,000 tons, was in 1740 reduced to 
only 17,350 tons. 

James I. granted patents to ironmasters in various 
parts of the kingdom for using pit-coal in the manufac- 
ture of iron. The obstacles to its introduction, however, 
were numerous, and not easily overcome. Lord Dudley 
appears to have been the first successful patentee con- 
nected with the iron manufacture ; and his patent, ob- 
tained in 1621, related to "the misterie and arte of 
melting iron ewre, and of making the same into cast 
workes or barrs, with sea coles or pit coles in furnaces, 
with bellowes." Lord Dudley was only able to make iron 
at the rate of three tons a week; but so important did his 
patent appear, that it was specially exempted from the 
operation of James I.'s statute abolishing the grants of 
monopolies. The comparatively incombustible nature of 
coke, and its feebler chemical affinities, rendered a more 
powerful blast and a longer subjection to the heat indis- 
pensable to its succcessful adoption. Ignorance of the 
causes of failure operated long and seriously, but all diffi- 
culties werjB at length surmounted. An enlargement of 
the height of the furnace prolonged the contact of the ore 
and coke, and at last the employment of the steam-engine 
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and improved blowing apparatus rendered the blast much 
more powerful and regular, and gave that impetus to the 
manufacture which has caused Great Britain to take the 
first rank in this branch of industry. 

The first great improvement on the blowing apparatus 
was the substitution of large cylinders, with closely fitting 
pistons, for the bellows. The earliest of any magnitude 
were probably those erected by Smeaton at the Carron 
Iron-Works, in 1760. 

In 1783-4, Mr Cort of Gosport introduced the pro- 
cesses of puddling and rolling, two of the most important 
inventions connected with the production of iron since 
the employment of the blast furnace. 

Mr Cort obtained two patents, the first in 1783, respect- 
ing " a peculiar method and process of preparing, weld- 
ing, and working various sorts of iron, and of reducing 
the same into uses by machinery, and a furnace and other 
apparatus adapted to the same purpose." In February 
1784 he obtained a second, comprising " shingling, weld- 
ing, and manufacturing iron and steel into bars, plates, 
rods, and otherwise, of purer quality, in larger quantities, 
by a more efi^ectual application of fires and machinery, 
and with a greater yield, than any method before put in 
practice.'* His first patent comprises methods of faggot- 
ing bars for various kinds of uses, the hammer and anvil 
being employed, and the faggots brought to a welding 
heat in a balling furnace instead of one with a blast. By 
passing faggots through rollers, " all the earthy particles 
are pressed out,'' and the iron compressed into a tough 
and fibrous state. Bars of bad quality may be improved 
by rolling, and several bars rolled together become per- 
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fectly united. He points out that iron plates may 4}e 
made in the same manner. He shows how the shape and 
dimensions of the plates and bars may be determined by 
collars and grooves in the rollers. In this patent we see, 
therefore, he has devoloped his system of faggoting and 
heating scraps and bars, and welding them into a mass, 
and compressing them into form by means of rollers and 
hammers. And the introduction of rollers in this pro- 
cess was a step in discovery we owe to him. There was 
still wanting a process for the production in this country 
in large quantities of the wrought iron itself. This he pro- 
vided in his second patent. He introduced a reverbera- 
tory furnace heated by coal, and with a concave bottom 
into which the fluid metal is run from the smelting fur- 
nace ; and he showed how by a process of puddling, while 
exposed to the oxidising current of flame and air, the 
cast metal could be rendered malleable. He describes in 
his patent the stirring of the metal till ebullition ceases, 
and its collection as it becomes less fusible into blooms, 
the hammering of these to get rid of the slag, and their 
reduction to a marketable shape by the processes described 
in his previous patent. It would be a difficult task to 
enumerate all the services rendered by Mr Oort to the 
iron industry of this country, or sufficiently to express 
our sympathy with the relatives and descendants of a 
man to whose mechanical inventions we owe so much of 
our national greatness. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that Mr Henry Cort expended a fortune of up- 
wards of L. 20,000 in perfecting his inventions for pud- 
dling iron, and rolling it into bars and plates ; that he 
was robbed of the fruit of his discoveries by the villany 
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of officials in a high department of the Gk)vemment, 
and that he was ultimately left to starve by the apathy 
and selfishness of an ungrateful country. When these 
facts are known, and it has been ascertained that Mr 
Henry Oort's inventions have conferred an amount of 
wealth on the country equivalent to six hundred millions 
sterling^ and have given employment to six hundred 
thousand of the working population of our land for the 
last three or four generations, we are surely justified in 
referring to services of such vast importance, and in ad- 
vocating the principle that such substantial proofs of the 
nation's gratitude should be afforded to rescue from penury 
<ind want the descendants of such a benefactor. 
"^ About this time the steam-engine of James Watt came 
into use, and along with it commenced a new era in the 
history of the iron trade and every other branch of in- 
dustry. Its immense power, economy, and convenience 
of application, brought it at once into general use. It 
was soon applied to pumping, blowing, and rolling; it 
enabled mines to be sunk to a ^eater depth ; refractory 
ores to be reduced with facility; and the processes of 
rolling, forging, &c., to be effected with a rapidity pre- 
viously unknot in this or any other country. 

Of late years, Scotland has made considerable progress 
in the iron manufacture. The introduction of railway 
communication, and the invention of the hot-blast, have 
given a stimulus to the trade which has raised Glasgow 
and its vicinity into importance as an iron district ; and 
few towns possess greater facilities for the sale of their 
produce than this central depot of the mineral treasures 
of the country by which it is surrounded. 
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The hot-blast process, for which a patent was taken 
out by Mr Neilson in 1824, has effected an entire revo- 
lution in the iron industry of Great Britain, and forms 
the last era in the history of this material. His patent 
consists in the improved application of air to produce 
heat in forges and furnaces where bellows or other blow- 
ing apparatus are required. The blast produced in the 
ordinary way is heated in a closed air-vessel, before being 
conducted into the furnace, to a considerable temperature. 
The air-vessel was heated by a fire distinct from that to 
which the blast was applied. The manner, however, of 
heating the air-vessel is immaterial to the effect if it be 
kept at a proper temperature. This simple but effective 
invention has given such facilities for the reduction of 
refractory ores, that between three and four times the 
quantity of iron can be produced weekly, with an expen- 
diture of little more than one-third of the fuel; and, 
moreover, the coal does not in most cases require to be 
coked, or the ores to be calcined. 

The more important of the changes of the iron manu- 
facture since Neilson's time have been, to sum them up 
very briefly, the direct production of wrought iron from 
rich ores in a reverberatory furnace accomplished by Mr 
Clay in 1840 ; the use of oxide of manganese in the pro- 
duction of steel, attempted by Reynolds in 1799, and by 
many others since, including Heath and Vickers in 1839, 
Schafhautl in 1835, Mr Leachman in 1853, Mr Brooman 
in 1854, Mr Crowley in 1855, and Mr Mushet in 1856 ; 
in most cases other materials, as chloride of sodium, fer- 
rocyanide of potassium, and carbonate of lime, in various 
proportions, being also employed. 
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The introduction of anthracite, stone coal, or culm, in 
smelting,, is due chiefly to Mr Crane in 1836, and Mr 
Budd in 1842, a* blast of high pressure being employed, 
heated to a high temperature. The application of peat 
has also been attended with success, yery good qualities 
of iron being produced with it on the Continent, and to a 
small extent in Ireland. Plans have also been introduced 
for the reduction, and for puddling iron, by the gaseous 
product of combustion alone, the ores not being allowed 
to come in contact with the mineral constituents of the 
fuel. In the case of the processes of puddling and refin- 
ing, plans of this kind have for some time been in use in 
Silesia; and more recently Dr Gurlt has proposed the 
reduction of the inetal in the same way. Mr Nasmyth 
made one of the most important additions to the ma- 
chinery of the iron trade by the invention of the steam 
hammer in 1842 : this most powerful and ingenious tool 
has received of late many modifications in the hands of 
Mr Condie, Mr Naylor, Mr Wilson, and others. 

The utilisation of the waste or gaseous products was 
attempted by Teague in 1832, and Meckenheim in 1842, 
and has been the subject of many patents. Steam has 
been employed in puddling by Guest and Evans in 
1840j Nasmyth in 1854, Martien and Bessemer in 1855, 
and Talabot in 1857. Messrs Lea and Hunt would usei 
the products of the coke furnace as a source of heat in 
puddling, and Mr Mickle endeavoured to collect the gases 
and employ them in smelting. Captain Uchatius (1855) 
has successfully converted cast metal into steel by gra- 
nulating it in water, and decarbonising it by fusion with 
spathose ore. Cyanogen has been used in the production 
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of steel by cementation by Mr Brooman and Mr Newton, 
and Mr Bessemer has introduced an entirely^ new process 
for obtaining both wrought iron and steel by decarbonis- 
ing it in a fluid state, by passing through it copious 
currents of air and steam. Other manufacturers are pro- 
ducing a homogeneous and malleable steel in the form of 
plates and bars by a modification of the puddling process. 

In conclusion, we may add that there appear to have 
been five distinct epochs in the history of the iron trade. 

The jirsh dating from the employment of an artificial 
blast to accelerate combustion. 

The secoind marked by the employment of coke for re- 
duction, about the year 1750. 

The third dating from the introduction of the steam- 
engine ; and on account of the facilities which that inven- 
tion has given for raising the ores, pumping the mines, 
supplying the furnace with a copious and regular blast, 
and moving the powerful forge and rolling machinery, we 
may safely attribute this era to the genius of James Watt. 

The fourth epoch is indicated by the introduction of 
the system of puddling and rolling, very soon after the 
employment of the steam-engine. 

The fift\ and last — though not the least important 
epoch in the history of this manufacture — ^is marked by 
H;he application of the hot-blast — an invention which has 
increased the production of iron fourfold, and has enabled 
the ironmaster to smelt otherwise useless and unreducible 
ores ; it has abolished the processes of coking and roasting, 
and has given facilities for a large and rapid production, 
far beyond the most sanguine anticipations of its inventor. 
Manufacturers, taking advantage of so powerful an agent, 
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have not hesitated to reduce improper materials, such as 
cinder-heaps and impure ores ; and by unduly hastening 
the process, and attending to quantity more than to 
quality, have produced an inferior description of iron, that 
has brought the invention into unmerited obloquy. 



^^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ORES. 

The ores of iron are found in profuse abundance in every 
latitude, embedded in or stratified with every formation. 
They occur both crystallized, massive, and arenaceous, 
lying deep in strata of vast extent, filling veins and faults 
in other rocks, and scattered over the surface of the 
ground. Sometimes, but rarely, found native ; usually 
as oxides, sulphurets, or carbonates, more or less mingled 
with other substances. Of these ores there are perhaps 
twenty varieties, many of which are, however, rare ; 
others are combined with substances which unfit them 
for the manufacture of iron, so that the remainder may 
be classed under the following general heads ; their com- 
position, however, varies greatly:— 

1. The magnetic oxides, in which .the iron occurs, as 
Fcs O4 or Fcj Os + Fe 0, containing 724 per cent, of iron to 
27-6 of oxygen, supposing it pure. This is the purest ore 
which is worked ; the best Swedish metal is manufactured 
from it. It is found in primitive rocks, and is widely 
diffused over the globe. The beds of ore at Arendal, 
Taberg, Kurunavara, &c., consist of this oxide in a massive 
state. 

2, Specular iron ore and red haematite, peroxide of 
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iron, Fog Os, containing 70 per cent, of iron to 30 of oxygen, 
when pure. This is a rich and valuable ore, and has been 
worked from a remote antiquity in Elba and Spain ; it 
occurs in the caves of Etna and Vesuvius, as lustrous 
specular iron. Eed haematite occurs in botyroidal radiat- 
ing masses in Cumberland, Saxony, Bohemia, and the 
Hartz, and in America abundantly. 

3. Brown haematite, or hydrated peroxide of iron, 
2 Peg O3 + 3 HO. Brown haematite occurs massive, mam- 
millary, and stalactitic. Decomposed earthy varieties are 
known as ochrey brown iron ore. Brown and yellow 
clay ironstone is mingled oxide and clay. Bog ore is 
found in beds in Bohemia, Poland, and Eussia, and usually 
contains phosphates. 

4. Carbonate of iron, or spathic iron ore, Fe 0, COj. 
This ore occurs mixed with large quantities of argiUa- 
ceous, carbonaceous, and siliceous substances, forming the 
large deposits of spathic iron ore, clay-ironstone, and 
blackbands, from which most of the iron of this country 
is obtained. These strata are generally found in close 
proximity to the Coal Measures. In Styria and Carinthia 
it forms extensive tracts in gneiss. The spathic ores, and 
also the siliceous ores, are comparatively pure. The clay- 
ironstones, and still more the blackbands, are much 
poorer in iron. 

5. In addition to the above, we may mention that native 
iron has been obtained in masses, usually of meteoric 
origin, in various parts of the world, and in this case 
contains from 1 to 20 per cent, of nickel. At Yale 
College, in America, a meteorolite is preserved, weigh- 
ing 1635 lbs. ; length, 3 feet 4 inches ; breadth, 2 feet 

4 inches ; height, 1 foot 4 inches. It contained 90 to 

« 
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93 per cent, of iron, and 8*8 to 9*6 per cent, of nickel. 
Pallas discovered a meteorolite in Siberia weighing 1600 
lbs. ; and still larger masses have been found in South 
America. At Canaan, Connecticut (American Journal 
of SctencCy xii. 154, and (2) v. 292), a mass, supposed to 
be of terrestrial origin, was found, in the form of a plate 
or vein two inches thick, attached to a mass of mica slate 
rock. Iron pyrites (Fe Sg) occurs abundantly in rocks of 
all ages, in cubes, nodules, and veins. It is used in the 
manufacture of sulphur, sulphuric acid, and sulphate of 
iron ; but its composition renders it unavailable for the 
production of iron itself. The arsenical, chromic, and 
titaniferous ores, and the borate, columbate, tungstate, 
phosphate, &c. of iron, do not need a more lengthened 
notice in this treatise. 

All the above ores are more or less mixed with silica, 
alumina, oxide of manganese, &c. ; and it may not be un- 
interesting to glance at their chemical composition and 
their geographical distribution in Europe and America. 

England possesses peculiar and remarkable advantages 
for the manufacture of iron. The ores are found in ex- 
haustless abundance, usually interstratified with the coal 
necessary for their reduction, and in close proximity to the 
Mountain Limestone, which is used as a flux. In few 
countries do these three essential materials occur in such 
abundance, or so near together as to give the necessary 
facilities for a large and profitable production. 

In the North of England the ores of iron occur, geolo- 
gically speaking, in the three formations known as the 
Carboniferous Limestone, the Coal Measures, and the 
Lias. The following details are chiefly from the " Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain :" — 
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THE ORES OF THE CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 

In this formation, consisting in the North of England 
of strata of limestone, gritstone, and shale, the argillaceous 
carbonate occurs in soine of the bands of shale in strata 
like those more abundant in the Coal Measures. The 
hydrous sesquioxide, or brown haematite, appears in some 
instances also to form layers, although its mode of occur- 
rence is at present more doubtful. A stratum of the car- 
bonaceous blackband ore has been worked at Haydon 
Bridge. Some of the lead veins of the Alston district are 
charged with brown iron ore, and in other parts with the 
sparry carbonate, and in both cases have of late been 
successfully worked. The red haematite of Whitehaven 
occurs in the same Carboniferous Limestone near the out- 
crop of the slaty rocks on which that formation rests. 
This fine and pure ore occurs in magnificent beds, 15, 
30, and even 60 feet in thickness, usually subterraneous, 
but occasionally at the surface. Very little of this is 
smelted on the spot, owing to the want of fuel — ^not more 
in 1857 than 56,511 tons ; but in the same period 193,850 
tons were shipped at Whitehaven, and 66,651 tons con- 
veyed by railway, to Wales, Stafi'ordshire, Scotland, New- 
castle, &c. The haematite is also worked at Stainton, 
Lindale, Eicket Hills, Elliscales, and Mousell. At the 
Park and Roanhead Mines " you may proceed 400 to 
500 feet in either direction in one solid mass of this 
valuable substance, and nothing has as yet been seen of 
the bottom of it." 

In Wales, extensive deposits of haematite occur in Gla- 
morganshire, in the upper beds of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone ; and of late these have been extensively worked. 
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THE IRONSTONES OF THE COAL MEASURES. 

The ores in the Coal Measures consist almost exclu- 
sively of the argillaceous clay-ironstone in concretionary 
nodules. In the Yorkshire coalfield they are not plenti- 
ful, though a sufficiency is found to supply furnaces in 
which a peculiar bed of coal is employed, remarkably free 
from sulphur ; and this, with studious care in the manu- 
facture, results in the production of the fine qualities of 
iron known as Lowmoor, Bowling, Famley, &c. 

In the Derbyshire coalfield, of a total thickness of 
1600 feet, the same valuable deposits of argillaceous ore 
occur in great abundance'. 

In Staffordshire, a portion of the coalfield has been so 
productively worked that the character of the country 
has been changed, and the number of smelting and pud- 
dling furnaces, the refuse of metallurgical operations, the 
coking heaps, all partaking of a general sooty character, 
have led to the application to this district of the epithet 
" the black country." " In no other coalfield of the 
United Kingdom," says Mr Beete Jukes, " is a thickness 
of 30 feet of coal to be found together ; while in South 
Staffordshire twelve or thirteen beds of coal rest one upon 
the other, with but very slight partings of shale between 
them, making up often that thickness, and sometimes more. 
In the same way I believe th^ quantity of ironstone to be 
found in some parts of this district, within a vertical space of 
100 or 150 yards, is greater thaiiis known anywhere else."* 

In Scotland, the blackband fs the ore chiefiy worked. 
It is an impure carbonate mingled with large quantities 
of bituminous and carbonaceous ndratter. 

* Memoirs of tlie Geological Survey of Grealfe Britain : " The Iron Ores 
of South Staffordshire." 1868. ' \ 

r 
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THE ORES OF THE OOLITE. 

Mr Edward Hull, in pursuing the Geological Survey, 
found considerable beds of siliceous iron ore belonging to 
the Lower Oolite, and a calcareous ore in the Upper Lias in 
the neighbourhoods of Banbury, Deddington, and Wood- 
stock. The Woodstock ore, or Blenheim ore as Mr Hull 
has termed it, is almost identical in geological position and 
nature with the Cleveland ore of Yorkshire. It contains 
only 0*55 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and of metallic 
iron about 32 per cent. 

In Northampton, a siliceous carbonate is being worked. 

Table eahihUing (he Composition of Average Samples of British Iron 
Ores, from the " Memoirs of the Geological Survey. ^^ 



Protoxide of iron 
Peroxide of iron 
Protoxide of manganese 
Alumina . 
Lime 

Magnesia . 
Carbonic acid . 
Phosphoric acid 
Sulpnuric acid . 
Silica 

Bisulphide of iron 
Organic matter . 
Potash 

Water in combination 
Water, hygroscopic . 
Insoluble residue, ) 
chiefly silica ) 



5| 



CoaM 



49-47 

2*42 

trace. 

3-47 

315 

37-71 

trace. 

trace. 

0-91 

008 

trace. 



3-83 



Iron, total amount. 



38-66 



1^1 



95-16 
0-24 

007 



trace, 
trace. 

• • • 

trace. 



5-68 



66-60 



I 









39-92 
3-60 
0-95 
7-86 
7-44 
3-82 

22-85 
1-86 

trace. 
712 
0-11 

trace. 
0-27 
2-97 

• • • 

1-64 



33-62 



gSs§ 



35-38 
1-20 
0-94 
0-80 

2-78 
2-22 

25-41 
0-48 

trace. 
... 
0-18 
0-23 
... 
1-11 
0-74 

28-00 



^ ft 



S 



IS 



28-76 



45-86 

0-96 
0-42 
1-17 
1-65 

31-02 
0-21 

trace. 
0-42 
0-10 
0-90 
•. . 

I 1-08 
15-90 



35-99 



a 



a 



33-92 

2-77 
0-77 
0-67 
2-45 
411 
26-89 
0-35 

• • • 

009 
0-15 
0-47 
0-14 
0-98 
0-42 

25-55 



28-87 



The ores principally employed are the clay-ironstones 
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and carbonates of blackbands, which are found inter- 
stratified with the coal-fields of Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, 
Shropshire, South Wales, and other parts, and these vary 
in richness in different localities, according to position 
and the amount of siKca, clay, and other foreign matter 
with which they are associated. The chemical composi- 
tion of three varieties of the ore used in Lanarkshire is 
given by Dr Colquhoun, as follows : — 





No. 1. 


Na2. 


No. 8. 


Protoxide of iron . 


53-03 


47-33 


35-22 


Carbonic acid 






36-17 


33-10 


32-53 


Silica .... 






1-40 


6-63 


9-56 


Alumina 






0-63 


4-30 


5-34 


Lime .... 






3-33 


2-00 


8-62 


Magnesia 






1-77 


2-20 


5-19 


Peroxide 






0-23 


0-33 


116 


Bituminous matter 






3-03 


1-70 


2-13 


Sulphur 






0-00 


0-22 


0-62 


Oxide of manganese 






0-00 


0-13 


0-00 


Moisture and loss . 






1-41 


2-26 


0-00 




100-00 


100-00 


100-37 



The carbonic acid in the above ores may be partly 
combined with the lime as carbonate of lime, as well as 
with the protoxide of iron. 

M. Berthier gives, according to Dr Ure, the following 
analyses of the English and Welsh ironstones of the Coal 
Measures : — 





Rich Welsh 
Ore. 


Poor Welsh 
Ore. 


Dndley 
Rich Ore 
or Gubbin. 


Loss by ignition . 
Insoluble residuum 
Peroxide of iron . 
Lime 


30-00 
8-40 

60-00 
0-00 


27-00 

22-03 

42-66 

6-00 


31-00 
7-66 

58-33 
2-66 




98-40 


97-69 


99-65 
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Calculating the amount of carbonate of iron and metal- 
lic iron indicated by the above analyses, we have — 



Carbonate of iron . 

Metallic iron .... 


88-77 
42-05 


6509 
31-38 


85-20 
40-45 



The richness of the above ironstones would be about 
33 per cent, of iron. In the process of roasting, 28 per 
cent, of the ore is dissipated. 

Mr Mitchell gives also the following assays of clay- 
ironstone and blackband ore, as under : — 





Clay Ironstone, 
Leitrim, Ireland. 


Blackband 
Carbonate Ore. / 


Protoxide of iron . » . 


51-653 


20-924 


Peroxide of iron . , 




3-742 


•741 


Oxide of manganese 
Alumina 






-976 
1-849 


1-742 
14-974 


Magnesia 
Lime . 






-284 
•410 


-987 

-881 


Potash . 






-274 


trace. 


Soda .... 






•372 


trace. 


Sulphur 
Phosphoric acid 
Carbonic acid 






•214 

•284 

31-142 


-098 

•114 

14-000 


Silica . 






6-640 


26-179 


Carbonaceous matter 
Loss 






\ 2-160 


16-940 
2-420 




100-000 


100-000 



In North Lancashire and Cumberland, the red haema- 
tite ores are now extensively worked, and great quanti- 
ties are yearly shipped from Whitehaven, Ulverstone, &c., 
to Staffordshire, South Wales, and Scotland, for mixing 
with the poorer argillaceous and blackband ores. In 
Cumberland and North Lancashire, no less than 592,390 
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tons were raised in 1857 for this purpose, and the greater 
portion was exported from those districts. 

In addition to these exports, about 25 to 30,000 tons 
are smelted by the hot blast at Oleator, in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehaven. It produces a strong and ductile 
iron, considered highly valuable for mixing with the 
weaker irons. These ores have been carefully analysed, 
and contain :- — 

Peroxide of iron 90*3 

Silica 5-0 

Alumina 3*0 

lime trace. 

Magnesia trace. 

V^ater 6*0 

104-3 
Or about 62 per cent, of metallic iron. 

In Ireland there are vast deposits of iron ore, of great 
richness, though afe yet but little worked. Some of these, 
such as the ores worked at the Arigua Mines, and the 
Kidney ores of Balcarry Bay, yield nearly 70 per cent, 
of iron. If these mines were worked more exten- 
sively, and if peat fuel were used in the smelting opera- 
tions, the iron would probably be of the very best qua- 
lity, and might rival the famed Swedish charcoal metal. 
Of this there is now every reason to hope, as the estab- 
lishment of railway communication, with almost every 
part of Ireland, will open out the immense peat bogs of 
that country, and facilitate the introduction of vegetable 
fuel for the reduction of the ores, and create a large and 
important addition to other branches of Irish industry. 
In a communication to the writer froin Mr M*A11, he 
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states : — " I have sent you samples of two kinds of iron 
ore ; one is the red, the other the purple haematite. 
There are strata which are inexhaustible, and the ore 
can be raised and delivered at the furnace for less than 
a shilling a ton ; the peat or vegetable carbon is 
equally cheap and abundant. Limestone of the purest 
quality is also close at hand, and can be delivered at 
the furnace at ninepence per ton. On account of the 
purity of these materials, iron of the greatest strength 
and ductility can be made, which, from its non-liability 
to corrode, would be admirably adapted for naval and 
marine purposes." Ireland is therefore, according to 
Mr M'All and others, in a condition to supply large 
quantities of excellent iron. 

The Iron Ores of France, — France possesses an abundant 
supplj" of iron ore, but, on account of the scarcity of coal, 
the manufacture has been greatly restricted in extent. The 
introduction of railway communication is however rapidly 
removing this difficulty, and the operations of smelting are 
greatly on the increase. The railroad has enabled the French 
ironmaster to substitute coal for charcoal in the reduction 
of the iron ores, and in consequence an immense increase 
has taken place in the production of pig and manufac- 
tured iron. The ores are found in beds or strata in the 
Jura range ; accumulated in kidney-shaped concretions in 
the fissures of the limestone ; or dispersed over the surface 
of the ground; and but slightly covered with sand or clay. 

They are found in the departments of the Yonne, the 
Meuse, and the Moselle, and indeed may be traced from 
the Pas de Calais on the north to the Jura on the south, 
indicating throughout an abundant and ample supply. 

B 
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The present increased production of iron in France is 
chiefly due to the introduction of coal in smelting, but it 
may also be traced in some measure to the encourage- 
ment given by the Government to that branch of in- 
dustry, and to the enterprise of such men as M. de Gal- 
lois and M. Dufrenoy, who have exerted themselves to 
exteiid its manufacture in that country. M. de Gallois 
resided in England for several years, immediately subse- 
quent to the peace of 1815 ; and having obtained admis- 
sion into the different iron-works here, he returned to 
France and established the works at St Etienne, now 
probably the largest and most extensive in that country.* 
The production of crude pig-iron in France is now little 
short of 1,000,000 tons annually; but the demand for 
railways, rolling-stock, bridges, iron ships, girders, and 
other constructions, is so great that large quantities of 
iron are stiU annually imported from this country. 

The Iron Ores of Prussia, — Valuable deposits of the 
blackband and clay carbonate ores are found interstratified 
with the great coal-field of Euhr ; and the bog-iron and hae- 
matite ores are found in considerable profusion in Bhenish 
Prussia and other parts. In Upper Silesia, on the Vistula, 
and the Oder, large deposits of coal and iron are found in 
juxtaposition, and are worked to a considerable extent. 

* The Universal Exhibition of last year (1865) fully justifies the remarks 
in reference to the great increase of the iron trade of France. Any person 
in the least conversant with the imperfect machinery and processes of the 
iron manufacture as it existed in France some years since, could not have 
been otherwise than struck with the improved character of those exempli- 
fied in the Paris Exhibition. In no country (probably not excepting even 
this) has so great progress been made in so short a time, in advancing from 
a state of comparative rudeness to one of considerable perfection, as in 
France. 
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The consumption of iron is not so great as in France, 
though it is increasing rapidly, as may be seen from 
returns recently given by the British Charge d' Affaires at 
Berlin. These returns show that the amount of iron ore 
raised in. Prussia has increased from 1,495,616 tons in 
1853, to 2,144,509 tons in 1854 ; this has taken place in 
nearly all the producing districts, but chiefly on the 
Khine, where the demand has increased from 719,684 to 
1,068,656 tons ; in Westphalia, from 146,320 to 330,014 
tons ; in Silesia, from 563,739 to 650,369 tons ; in Lower 
Saxony and Thuringia, from 51,963 to 70,676 tons ; in 
Prussian Brandenburg, from 8084 to 12,731 tons ; and 
in the Upper Zollverein from 6736 to 12,063 tons. 

The Iron Ores of Austria, Belgium, (&c. — In Austria, 
all the iron is smelted with charcoal or carbonised peat, 
and is in consequence of the finest quality ; it may be 
applied to every description of manufacture, from the 
most ductile wire to the hardest steeL The produc- 
tion is, however, small. The ores are found in Hungary, 
Styria, Moravia, and Upper Silesia. 

In Belgium, both coal and iron are found in equal 
abundance, and are worked at Charleroi, Liege, and at 
other places. The ores, which are chiefly haematite, are 
derived from the limestone at the base of the coal mea- 
sures. A species of bog ore is also extensively used, 
which is found near the surface, and is said to be washed 
to free it from impurities. 

27ie Ore8ofSweden,dc. — The superiority of the Swedish 
iron has long been acknowledged, and till recently it has 
been unrivalled. This arises not only from the purity of 
the ore — chiefly the magnetic oxide of iron — but in con- 
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sequence of its being smelted with charcoal only. The 
quantity is, however, restricted, as the ironmasters are 
allowed by law only a certain number of trees per annum, 
in order that the forests may not be totally destroyed. 
Coal does not exist in either Sweden or Norway. 

Turkish Iron Ores. — In 1844 some experimental re- 
searches were undertaken by myself at Manchester, at 
the request of the Sublime Porte, in regard to the pro- 
perties of iron made from the ores of Samakoff in Turkey. 
» The ores were strongly magnetic, and contained, accord- 
ing to Dumas and others, 62 to 64 per cent, of iron. They 
consisted of— 

One atom iron 28 4- one atom oxygen 8 = 36 
Two atoms iron 56 + three atoms oxygen 24 = 80 



Iron . 84 Oxygen . 32 116 

Some of these ores have been smelted with charcoal, 
and some very fine specimens of iron and steel produced. 
The manufacture is, however, in a languid state in Tur- 
key ; and although smelting furnaces, blowing apparatus, 
forges, rolling-mills, <fec., were prepared and sent out from 
this country, they are to a great extent useless among a 
people who have deeply rooted prejudices and habitual 
inactivity to overcome, and everything to learn in all 
those habits of industry which indicate the rising pros- 
perity of an energetic and an active people. 

The Iron Ores of America. — The magnetic, haema- 
tite, and clay ironstones abound in the United States : 
the magnetic ores worked in New England, New York, 
and New Jersey ; the haematite in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and other localities ; but the greater 
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part of the mauufacture must eventaally establish itself 
in the valley of the Mississippi, west of the Alleghany 
range, where vast deposits of coal and iron exist, though 
at present but imperfectly known or developed. The 
ores in most of these districts are smelted with a mix 
ture of charcoal and anthracite, and the usual limestone 
flux, and produce a very excellent quality of iron. 

The following is an analysis of magnetic ore from the 
gneiss near New York : — 

Protoxide of iron, 25 40 

Peroxide of iron, . . . .70*50 

Oxide of manganese . . . 1*60 

Silica and loss, .... 2*50 

Metallic iron, . . .68*50 

In Nova Scotia some of the richest ores yet discovered 
occur in exhaustless abundance. The iron manufactured 
from them is of the very best quality, and is equal to the 
finest Swedish metal. The specular ore of the Acadian 
Mines, Nova Scotia, is said by Dr Ure to be a nearly pure 
peroxide of iron, containing 99 per cent, of the peroxide, 
and about 70 per cent, of iron. When smelted, 100 parts 
yield 75 of iron, the increase in weight being due to com- 
bined carbon. The red ore Dr Ure states to be analogous 
to the kidney ore of Cumberland, and to contain — 

0) (2) 

Peroxide of iron 85*8 84*4 

Silica ....... 8*2 8*0 

Water 6*0 7*6 

1000 100*0 

The Acadian ores are situated in the neighbourhood of 
large tracks of forests, capable of supplying almost any 
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quantity of charcoal for the manufacture of the superior 
qualities of iron and steel. Several specimens of iron 
from these mines have been submitted to direct experi- 
ment, and the results prove its high powers of resistance 
to strain, ductility, and adaptation to all those processes 
by which the finest description of fire and steel are 
manufactured. 

The difficulties which the Grovernment have had to 
encounter, during the last two years, in obtaining a suffi- 
ciently strong metal for artillery, are likely to be removed 
by the use of the Acadian pig-iron. Large quantities 
have been purchased by the War Office, and experiments 
are now in progress, under the direction of Lieutenants 
Colonel Wilmot, Inspector of Artillery, and myself, which 
seem calculated to establish the superiority of this metal 
for casting every description of heavy ordnance. 

There are also some very rich ores at the Nictau mines, 
as the following analyses by Dr Jackson show. They con- 
tain impressions of Silurian tentaculites, spirifers, &c. : — 





Brown Ore, somewhat 
magnetic 


Red Iron Ore. 


Peroxide of iron 

Snica 

Carbonate of lime . 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Alumina 

Oxide of manganese 

Water . 


70-20 

14-40 

5-60 

2-80 

6-80 

•40 

•00 


64-40 
19-20 
5-40 
320 
1-20 
4-40 
2-40 


* Gain from oxygen. 

t Over-run, probably car- 
bonic acid from carbonate of 
lime. 


100-20 
•20* 


100-20 

•20t 


100^00 


100^00 



As our limits are circumscribed, it will not be necessary 
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to extend this section further. Suffice it therefor r to 
observe, that in all countries nature has, with a beneficent 
purpose, interlaid and interstratified the whc^^/Svmace of 
Jbhe globe with this useful and indispensable material ; and 
it would ill bespeak that high intelligence with which 
man is endowed if he did not avail himself of, and turn 
to good account, the immense stores of mineral treasures 
which are so profusely laid at his feet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FUEL. 

The inquiry into the properties and composition of the 
ores of iron, and the processes employed for their reduc- 
tion and subsequent conversion into bars and plates, would 
be incomplete unless accompanied by descriptive analyses 
of the fuel by which they are fused. Indeed the results 
of the operations of smelting, puddling, &c., are so inti- 
mately dependent on the quality of the fuel employed, as 
to render a knowledge of its constituents essential to the 
manufacture of good iron. 

Charcoal was at first universally employed in the manu- 
facture of iron ; and on account of its purity compared with 
other kinds of fuel, and its strong chemical affinities arid 
consequent high combustibility, it is of very superior value, 
where it can be obtained in large quantities at a moderate 
cost. This, however, is rarely the case, and hence its use 
is restricted within very narrow limits in most countries. 
Charcoal is the result of several processes, in each of 
which the object is to increase the amount of fuel in a 
given bulk. The wood being cut into convenient lengths, 
and piled closely together, in a large heap, the interstices 
being filled with the smaller branches, and the whole 
covered with wet charcoal powder, is then set on fire. 
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Care is taken that only sufficient air is admitted to con- 
sume the gaseous products of the wood, so as to main- 
tain the high temperature without needlessly consuming 
the carbon. After the whole of the gaseous products 
have been separated, and the carbon and salts only are 
left, the access of air is prevented, and the heap allowed 
to cool. 

Another and better process is to throw the wood into 
a large close oven or furnace, heated either by the com- 
bustion within it, or by a separate fire conducted in flues 
around it. By this process, not only is the yield greater 
and of better quality, from the slower progress of the 
operation, but the products of the distillation may be 
preserved and employed for a great variety of purposes. 
The following results of some experiments by Karsten, 
show the difference in yield of very rapid and very slow 
processes : — 



Wood. 


Charcoal produced 
by quick carbonizatiOD. 


Charcoal produced 
by Blow carbonizafcioiL 


Young Oak 

Old „ . . 

Young Deal 

Old „ . . 

Young Fir 

Old „ . . 


16-54 
15-91 
14-25 
14-05 
16-22 
15-35 


25-60 
25-71 
25-25 
25-00 
27-72 
24-75 


Mean . 


15-38 


25-67 



These, on the average, give for the quick process 15*3, 
and for the slow 25'6, being in the ratio of 1 : 1-67, or 
0*67 in favour of the quick process. 

Peat — This material seems likely to come into use for 

smelting iron in countries such as Ireland, where neither 

coal nor wood are found in abundance. It is purer and 

b2 
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less objectionable than coal, and if properly dried, com- 
pressed, and carbonised, would prove a very valuable fuel 
for the reduction of such ores as we have already described 
in the section on the iron ores of Ireland. It is carbonised 
in the same way as the charring of wood. The great 
objection to peat as a fuel for manufacturing purposes is 
its lightness and friability. In Ireland, and other places, 
this has been sought to be overcome by the compression 
of the peat by powerful hydraulic presses. Thus com- 
pressed, the peat loses two-thirds of its volume, and two- 
fifths of its weight, through the expulsion of part of its 
water. 

Large quantities of peat are carbonised on the Continent 
in the Vosges, Bavaria, Saxony, and France, and employed 
in the smelting of iron. The yield of peat charcoal does 
not exceed 30 per cent, of the raw material when it is 
charred in open heaps, nor 40 per cent, when the car- 
bonisation is effected in closed kilns. The products of 
the distillation are sometimes collected, and form valuable 
articles of commerce. 

Coke. — Before the introduction of the hot-blast, this 
material was used to a very great extent in the manu- 
facture of iron ; it is prepared from coal in the same way 
that charcoal is prepared from wood, the operation being 
called the coking or desulphurizing process. The heaps 
do not require so careful a regulation of the admission of 
air as those of charcoal, on account of the comparatively 
incombustible character of the coke. Sometimes the 
heaps are made large, with perforated brick chimneys, to 
increase the draught through the mounds ; at other times 
they are formed into smaller heaps, and the conversion 
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takes place without the intervention of flues. The more 
usual and economical plan is, however, the employment 
of close ovens, by which process a great saving is effected, 
the yield being from 30 to 50 per cent, in the one case, 
and from 50 to 75 in the other, according to the nature 
and quality of the coal. 

Gocbl. — The hot-blast has enabled the ironmasters to use 
raw coal in the blast furnaces, the great heat of the ascend- 
ing current of the products of combustion coking it as it 
falls in the furnace. The sulphur, however, and other de- 
leterious ingredients, do not appear to be so completely got 
rid of as when the coal is used in the shape of coke ; and 
it appears probable, that even with the hot-blast, the 
separate process of coking might be advantageously used, 
on account of the greater purity of the iron produced. 

The facilities of different countries for producing iron 
depend largely upon the quantity of coal found in their 
borders. The source of English pre-eminence in this 
manufacture is due to the large and accessible coal-fields, 
and their close association with the iron ores. It has been 
calculated that there are 8139 square miles of bituminous 
coal, and 3720 of anthracite, in Great Britain, or 1-lOth 
of the whole area of these islands. On the other hand, 
in France there are only 1719 square miles, or the l-118th 
of the area ; in Spain, 3408 miles, or the l-52d ; in Bel- 
gium, 518 square miles, or the l-22d. America contains, 
however, the largest coalfields, British America having 
18,00,0 square miles, or 2-9ths of its whole area; the 
United States 133,132 square miles of bituminous coal, 
or l-17th of the area, and Pennsylvania 15,437 miles of 
anthracite, or l-3d of the whole area. (Taylor.) 
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The following tables, selected from various sources, give 
the composition of the different kinds of fuel, all of which 
are applicable to the reduction and fusion of the iron ores: — 



Fua 


Locality. 


Specific 
gravity. 


d 

o 


Hydrogen. 


Oxygen 

and 
Nitrogen. 


Ashes in 
100 parts. 


Authority. 


'3 




1-290 


7600 


6-25 


18-76 


• • • 


Thomson. 


o 
Q 

n ■ 




1-266 


70-90 


4-30 


24-80 


• • • 


Ure. 


Newcastle, Wylam. 


1-802 


74-823 


6-180 


5-085 


13-912 


• 


r— 4 














- Richardson. 


CU 


Glasgow. 


1-307 


82-924 


6-491 


10-457 


1-128 


« 


al. 




1-272 


64-72 


21-66 


13-72 


• • • 


Thomson. 


o 

o 




1-228 


72-22 


3-93 


28-85 


• •• 


Ure. 


•3 ■ 


Lancashire, Wigan. 


1-319 


83-763 


5-660 


8-039 


2-546 


) 


§ 














y Richardson. 


S 

• 


Edinburgh, 


1-818 


67-697 


5-406 


12-432 


14666 


J 


Parrot coal. 














"1 r 




1-263 


74-46 


12-40 


1316 


• •• 


Thomson. 


O 


Newcastle, Jarrow. 


1-266 


84-846 


6048 


8-430 


1-676 


<^ 




















Glasgow. 


1-286 


81-208 


6-452 


11-923 


1-421 




tl.C 


Newcastle, (Jares- 


1-280 


87-962 


6-239 


6-416 


1-398 


- Richardson. 


o 


field. 














O 


Durham, South 














QlJ « 

a 


Hetton. 


1-274 


83-274 


6171 


8-086 


1-519 


^ 


'3 




1-269 


75-28 


4-18 


20-64 


4-670 


Thomson. 


y* 


Swansea. 


1-348 


92-66 


2-830 


2-530 


1-720 


Regnault. 


• 


t» 


1-270 


90-68 


2-600 


4-100 


• • • 


Jacquelin. 


.-§ 


South Wales. 




94-06 


3-380 


2-670 


• • • 


Overman. 


s 


Pennsylvania. 


1-462 


90-46 


2-480 


2-450 


4-670 


Regnault. 


^hs 


ti 


• •• 


94-89 


2-660 


2-560 




1 


1 


Massachusetts. ] 
Worcester. / 


• • • 


28-36 


0-920 


2-150 


68-66 


y Overman. 




Wales. 


1-849 


92-79 


.3-14 


2-58 


1-46 


Schafhaeutl. 




Vulcaire. 




6703 


5-630 


81-760 


... 


) 




Long. 




5809 


0-930 


81-370 


... 


y Regnault. 


"S 


Camp de Feu. 




67-79 


6-110 


30-770 


• •« 


J 


03 - 


Cappage. 




51-06 


6-86 


39-66 


2-66 


1 




Kilbeggan. 




61-04 


6-67 


30-46 


1-88 


5- Dr Kane. 




Kilba£an. 




61-18 


6-83 


34-48 


806 
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The subject of the chemical composition of coal has 
been most elaborately worked out by Dr Lyon Playfair 
in«a report to the Admiralty, published in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. The reader 
must be referred to the original memoir for the details of 
the elaborate analyses carried out under his direction; 
all that can be done here is to present a brief summary 
of his results : — 





Average Composition q 


/ Coals from different Localities. 












a 


• 

a 


_• 


• 








Locality. 


II 
1-315 


1 


o 

» 


1 


1 


1 

1 


• 


Per cen 
Coke le 
each Cg 


36 i 


samples from Wales 


83-78 


4-79 


0-98 


1-43 


4-15 


4-91 


72-60 


18 


„ Newcastle 


1-256 


8212 


5-31 


1-35 


1-24 


5-69 


3-77 


60-67 


28 


„ Lancashire 


1-273 


77-90 


5-32 


1-30 


1-44 


9-53 


4-88 


60-22 


8 


„ Scotland 


1-259 


78-53 


5-61 


100 


111 


9-69 


4-03 


54-22 


7 


„ Derbyshire 


1-292 


79-68 


4-94 


1-41 


1-01 


10-28 


2-65 


59-32 



According to Knapp, peat contains from 1 to 32 per 
cent, its weight of ash. In coal we have the following 
from Mr Mushet's analyses : — 





Specific 
gravity. 


Carbon. 


Ashes. 


Volatile 
matter. 


Welsh furnace coal 

» j> if • ' 

„ slaty „ . . 
Derbyshire furnace coal 
cannel coal 


1-337 
1-393 
1-409 
1-264 
1-278 


88-068 
89-709 
82-175 

52-882 
48-362 


3-432 

2-300 
6-725 

4-288 
4-638 


8-300 

8-000 

9-100 

42-830 

47-000 



The following table indicates the composition of the 
ashes of coal, a subject of the highest importance to the 
metallurgist, as from this source a part of the impurities 
are derived. They are quoted from Mr Phillips : — 
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Locality. 


1 


Alumina 
and Oxide 
of Iron. 


a) 

12-00 


S 


Sulphnric 
Acid. 


0-75 


Total per- 
centag& 


Per-cent- 
ageofAsh 
in CoaL 


Per-cent- 
ageof 
Coke in 
CoaL 


Pontypool 


40-00 


44-78 


trace 


2-22 


99-75 


5-52 


64-8 


Bedwas . 


^6-87 


56-95 


5-10 


1-19 


7-23 


0-74 


98-08 


6-94 


71-7 


Porthmawr 


34-21 


52-00 


6-20 


0-66 


412 


6-63 


97-82 


2-91 


63-1 


Ebbw Vale 


5300 


35-01 


3-94 


2-20 


4-89 


0-88 


99-92 


14-72 


77-5 


ColeshiU . 


59-27 


29-09 


6-02 


1-35 


3-84 


0-40 


99-97 


10-70 


•— 


FordeU . ) 




















Splint . . V 


37-60 


52-00 


3-73 


1-10 


4-14 


0-88 


99-45 


1-50 


52-03 


Wallsend . ) 




















Elgin . . 


61-66 


24-42 


2-62 


1-73 


8-38 


1-18 


99-99 


4-0 


58-45 



The foUomng table of the heating power of various 
kinds of fuel, from Knapp's Chemical Technology, is not 
without interest ; in practice, however, only a portion of 
the absolute heating power is made available : — 



Charcoal — 

Average 

Peat ^m Allen in Ireland, Upper 

Pressed 
Lower 
Peat charcoal — 
Essone ..... 

Framont and Champ de Feu 
Coke- 

StEtienne . 

Besseges 

Rive de Gier 
Brown coal — 

Mean of seven varieties 
Cannel coal, Wigan . 
Cherry, Derbyshire . 
Cannel, Glasgow 

„ Lancashire . 
Durham . 
Gras coke, Paris — 
Anthracite 

Pennsylvania 

Mean of five varieties 



Authority. 



Berthier 
[Griffith 

Berthier 
> Berthier 

Berthier 
>- Berthier 



Berthier 



Lbs. of water 

heated ft'om 

0* to lOO" C. 

byllb.offiieL 



68-0 
62-7 
56*6 
28-0 

50-7 
58-9 

65-6 
64-3 
58-9 

50-3 
64-1 
61-6 
56-4 
53-2 
71-6 
50-3 

69-1 
67-4 
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In concluding the observations on fuel, we may notice 
that the various kinds of coal are classed by mineralogists 
as the bituminous, and stone or anthracite coaL The first 
class is chiefly employed for the purpose of smelting, 
though, since the introduction of the hot-blast, anthracite 
is coming largely into use both in this country and 
America. Mr Crane of South Wales was the first who 
attempted the reduction of iron ores by anthracite, and 
Mr Budd, at his works at Ystalyfera, followed successfully 
in the same path. To these two gentlemen the public 
are indebted for having surmounted the obstacles to the 
employment of this fuel for smelting iron. 

On the occasion of a visit to Mr Crane's works, nearly 
twenty years ago, the writer had an opportunity of in- 
specting some specimens of anthracite, which had passed 
through the furnace, and been in contact with the mine- 
rals at the temperature of fusion for 48 hours, without 
having suffered decomposition, and were found to be 
charred to a depth of only three-fourths of an inch, the 
interior being of a perfectly shining and black colour, and 
quite unaffected by the heat of the furnace. 

We may mention here Mr Crace Calvert's process for 
the purification of coke intended for smelting purposes. 
It is well known how injurious to the quality of iron is 
the presence of phosphorus and sulphur, both of which 
are present often in considerable quantities in the ore&? 
and fuel. Sulphur has a tendency to make the iron rnjn ' 
short, and phosphorus to make it 'mt short ; and this 
effect is so deleterious in most cases, that the Yorkshire 
irons appear to owe their signal superiority to the fact 
that the bed of coal employed in their reduction and 
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manufacture is free from these ingredients. Mr Calvert 
employs chlorine, hydrochloric acid, or chlorides, either 
by introducing them into the blast-furnace, or in contact 
with the ores when roasted, or into the coking ovens. 
Chloride of sodium is preferred in the proportion of 58 
parts of tjie chloride to 16 parts of sulphur, or 32 parts of 
phosphorus in the ores or coal. The effect is to remove 
to a great extent the phosphorus and sulphur with which 
the sodium unites to form a slag. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REDUCTION OF THE ORES. 

The processes for the manufacture of iron, as we have 
already pointed out, are of two distinct kinds — those of 
cementation and those of smelting. The product of the 
former is imperfectly malleable iron ; that of the latter, 
cast-iron, or iron combined with more or less carbon. 

Process with the Catalan Hearth, — The first and older 
process is uncertain in its results, involves considerable 
expense, and, as there are no efficient means of getting 
rid of the earthy impurities, necessitates the employ- 
ment of rich magnetic, specular, or haematite ores; on 
account of these defects, it is now seldom employed. 
The ores to be reduced by this process were heated with 
charcoal in open furnaces like the Catalan hearth, the fire 
being urged by a blast. The oxygen combined with the 
carbon, and the water and volatile substances were driven 
ofi", and the iron — carburized and partially fused — sank to 
the bottom of the hearth. If the process were stopped 
at this point, an imperfect cast-iron or steel was the result. 
But usually the blast was then directed downwards, so as to 
play over the surface of the iron, and oxidized the greater 
part of the combined carbon ; during this operation the 
iron became tough and malleable, and fit for the hammer. 
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The anaexed aectioD (fig. 1) sho'WB the disposition of 
the Catalan hearth during the process of reduction. The 
fuel and ore B are piled over the hearth A, and ignited ; 
the blast to urge the fire is applied at D, and the gaseous 
products of comhustion pass off by the chimney C. 

The process has been em- 
ployed in America, where 
capital was wanting, for the 
erection of blast furnaces, 
but it is very wasteful, as 
is shown by the following 
statement of the materials 
employed: — 3 tone of rich 
ore produce 1 ton of iron ; 
5 hours are necessary to con- 
vert a loup of iron weighing 
^K- '■ only 150 lbs. 

Mr Clay's Process. — A similar process has lately been 
invented by Mr Clay, which appears to reduce the rich 
ores with great advantage, and to be free from the defects 
of the older process. Mr Clay mixes the ore with four- 
tenths of its weight of coal, and grinds it so small that it 
will pass through a screen of one-eighth of an inch mesh ; 
it is then put into the hopper A (fig. 2), from which it 
falls upon the preparatory bed B, at the side of the pud- 
dling furnace C. While in this position, the ore is heated, 
and partly decomposed, and the coal coked. The charge 
is then drawn forward into the reverberatory* furnace C, 
where it is fused by the heat of the gaseous products pass- 
ing from a fire at D to the chimney F, and is puddled and 
balled in the ordinary way. The cinder produced con- 
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tains 50 to 66 per cent, of iron, is free from phosphorus, 
and is very suitable for smelting in the blast furnace. 
This process is said to produce puddled bars equal to those 
made by the four operations of calcining, smelting, re- 
fining, and puddling, under the old system, and appears 
to be peculiarly adapted for the reduction of those rich 
ores which cannot be smelted advantageously in the blast 
furnace, because the small quantity of slag which is 
formed does not protect the metal from the oxidizing 
effects of the blast. 

Smelting,— The process of smelting in the blast furnace 
is now almost universally adopted for the reduction of iron 
ores ; and for the cheapness and working qualities of the 
metal produced, as well as for the rapidity of the manu • 
facture, it is decidedly superior to all others. 

Calcination of the Ores, — Ores which contain much car- 
bonic acid, water, or volatile matter, were at one time 
invariably subjected to a preparatory process of calcina- 
tion ; but, since the introduction of the hot-blast, they 
are now frequently employed in the raw state. The cal- 
cination is sometimes effected in the open air, by stack- 
ing the ore with coal, setting fire to it, and allowing it to 
bum out ; but this method is liable to serious objection. 
It is impossible to keep the temperature uniform through- 
out the heap; and in consequence, while some portions 
are scarcely affected, others are fused together into large 
masses, which cannot be smelted without difficulty, even 
when broken up. Apart from the irregularity and uncer- 
tainty of the open air process, it appears to be more ex- 
pensive than the calcination in kilns, when the admission 
of air is entirely under command. These ovens or kilns 
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are usually built of masonry, and are placed, if possible, 
on a level with the charging platform of the smelting 
furnace. These kilns are so arranged that the process 
is continuous, the calcined ore being withdrawn below 
whilst the process is going on above. The argillaceous 
ores lose, during this process, 20 to 30 per cent. ; the car- 
bonaceous, 30 to 40 per cent, of their weight. In Scot- 
land, the blackband and clay ironstone ores are all cal- 
cined, even for the hot-blast, the coally matter in the 
blackbands being almost sufficient to effect the calcination 
without other fuel. The carbonaceous, ores lose as much 
as 40 or 50 per cent, of their weight in this process. • 

The High Cold-blast Furnace, — The blast furnace cod- 
sists of a large mass of masonry, usually square at the base, 
from which the sides are carried up in a slightly slanting 
direction, so as to form, externally, a truncated pyramid. 
In the sides there are large arched recesses, in which are 
the openings into the furnace for the admission of the 
blast, and for running out metal and the cinder ; at the 
top of the furnace is a cylindrical erection of brick- work, 
called the tunnel-head, for protecting the workmen from 
the heated gases rising from the furnace, and having one 
or more doors, through which the charges of ore, fuel, and 
flux are thrown into the furnace. In front, protected by 
a roof, is the casting-house, where the metal is run from 
the furnace into moulds. 

Fig. 3 is a vertical section, and fig. 4 a plan of one of 
the furnaces at the Dowlais Iron Works, which belong to 
the representatives of the late Sir J. Guest. Mr Truran, 
in a recently published and elaborate work on iron, has 
figured and described it. He states that it is one of the 
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largest claes, 38 feet square at the base, dimiaishing up- . 
wards 3 inches for every vertical foot, till it attains a 
height of 25 feet, where the square form ends with a 



Fig. 8. 
moulded cap ; above this, the form is circular, diminish- 
ing iu diameter at a similar rate, and finishing at top 
with a plain moulded cornice, as a support for the charg- 
ing platform. In the section and plan A is the hearth, 
8 feet high and 8 feet in diameter ; BB the boshes, 
rising to a height of 15 feet, and 18 feet wide at their 
greatest diameter. Prom the top of the boshes the body 
of the furnace contracts, in a barrel-shaped curve, so that 
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at the chai^ng platform D, at a height of 50 feet, it is 
only 10 feet in diameter; E is the tunnel-head, with 
doors of iron, to admit the charges of ore and fuel ; FFF 



Fig. 4. 

the tuyere-hoosee, arched o^ver and spread ontwards, with 
the openings into the furnace for admitting the blast. 
G, the opening throngh which the iron is run from the 
furnace. The exterior is generally built of stone, and 
requires to be strongly bound with iron hoops, to prevent 
fracture from the expansion of the interior by the heat. 
The interior is lined with fire-brict set in flre-clay, a space 
of two or three inches being left between the two courses, 
to allow the expansion of the inner course. The hearth and 
boshes were usually constructed of refractory sandstone 
grit, or conglomerate, but fire-bricke are now chiefly used ; 
and, although they do not last so long, they are in the 
end more economical, and may be replaced whenever the 
furnace is blown out. The proper inclination of the 
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boshes is a point of much importance, so that the mate- 
rials, whilst smelting, may neither press too heavily 
downwards, nor yet be so retarded as to adhere in a half- 
liquid state to the brick-work, and cool there, thus form- 
ing what are known by the name of scaffolds, the removal 
of which is a source of great inconvenience. 

The Cupola Furnace, — Another form of furnace is oc- 
casionally used for smelting, called the cupola, and built 
much more slightly than the blast furnace. Its form is 
circular, and from the boshes upwards it is constructed of 
fire-brick, one, or sometimes two courses in thickness. 
It is strongly bound together with wrought-iron hoops ; 
and pillars of cast-iron, bolted at each end to imbedded 
rings of the same metal, rise through the foundation to 
the summit of the tuyere arches, giving considerable 
firmness and stability to the structure. Cheapness and 
facility of construction are much in its favour; and al- 
though objections have been made to the thinness of its 
sides, as permitting great loss of heat by radiation, it has 
met with very general adoption. 

In addition to the cupola furnace, another of the same 
character has of late years been introduced. It consists 
of a truncated cone, composed entirely of boiler-plates 
rivetted together, as per annexed fig. 6. On the four 
opposite sides, recesses are cut to admit the tuyeres and 
the opening from the hearth into the casting-house. The 
interior of the furnace is lined with fire-brick and fire-clay 
in the usual way, and this plate furnace is not only per- 
fectly secure, as regards the expansion and contraction, but 
it is found to be economical and to answer every pu^ose 
in common with the large stone and iron-bound furnaces. 
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Fig. 5 exhibits a plan and elevation of this description of 
furnace, the parts AAA being the tnyete-honses, and B the 
opening for the discharge of the metal from the famace. 



n 



The Bloat — The blast is usually created by a steam en- 
gine ; a piston being attached to the extremity of the beam, 
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working in a cylinder of large diameter, and forcing the air 
through proper valves into a large spherical or cylindrical 
reservoir, constructed of boiler-plate, whence its own elas- 
ticity causes it to flow in a regular, unintermitting stream 
into the furnace. A cylindrical vessel, open at bottom, and ^ 
immersed in a pit of water, has sometimes been used to 
regulate the pressure of the blast ; but the water evapo- 
rated is detrimental to the working of the furnace. The 
nozzles by which the blast is directed into the furnace 
are made of cast or wrought iron, and sometimes a cur- 
rent of water is conveyed round their extremities to keep 
them cool. The number of blowpipe nozzles to each 
furnace varies at different works ; the usual number is 
three, one for each of the tuyere-houses, but sometimes 
six, eight, or twelve are employed, as shown in fig. 19 ; 
it however appears questionable whether this is not objec- 
tionable, as the density and penetrating power of the blast 
is considerably diminished by this system of diffusion. 
This, however, is a point which can only be decided by 
practice, and must be left to the judgment of the smelter. 
The usual pressure of the blast as it enters the furnace 
is about 3 lbs. per square inch, but in some cases it is as 
much as 5 lbs. per square inch. 

The Scotch iron- smelters allege that the diffusive 
power of the blast is increased rather than diminished by 
increasing the number of blowpipe nozzles, and give as 
a reason for the use of six or more, that they can be so 
much more easily repaired, the stoppage of one not 
materially affecting the working of the furnace. 

The dimensions and form of the blast furnace vary 
greatly, according to the fashion of the district, and the 
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Aotions of the builder. Yet so much does the quantity 
and quality of the iron depend upon the size of the fur- 
nace aiid strength of the blast, that we may venture to 
assert that the production varies in the ratio of the cubical 
contents of the furnace, and the volume of air admitted. 
Mr Truran gives the following particulars of the Dowlais 
Foundry iron furnace : — " The capacity is 275 cubic yards. 
It is blown with a blast of 5390 cubic feet of [cold] air 
per minute. The jnaterials charged at the top consist of 
calcined argillaceous ore, coal, and limestone. The yield 
or consumption averages 48 cwts. of calcined ore, 50 cwts. 
of coal, and 17 cwts. of broken limestone, to 20 cwts. of 
crude iron obtained. The weekly make of iron is occa- 
sionally over 130 tons. The weekly product of cinder 
amounts to 250 tons. For the production of white iron 
for the forge, in furnaces of the same capacity as the 
foregoing, a larger volume of blast is employed, along 
with a different burden of materials. The blast averages 
7370 feet per minute. The consumption of materials to 
one ton of iron averages 28 cwts. of calcined argillaceous 
ore, 10 cwts. of hsematite, 10 cwts. of forge and finery 
cinders, 42 cwts. of coal, and 14 cwts. of limestone. With 
these materials the weekly produce amounts to 170 tons 
of crude iron, and 310 tons of cinder." 

Action within the Blast Furnace, — The action which 
takes place in the blast furnace is as follows : — The con- 
tents being raised to an intense heat by the combustion 
of the fuel, are brought into a softened state ; the lime- 
stone parts with its carbonic acid, and combining with 
the earthy ingredients of the ironstone, forms, with them, 
a liquid slag, whilst the separated metallic particles. 
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descending slowly through the funiace, are deoxidised 
and fused. In their passage they combine with a portion 
of carbon, and at last settle down in the hearth, from 
whence they are run off into pigs about every twelve 
hours ; the slag, being lighter, floats upon the surface of 
the liquid metal, and is constantly flowing out over a 
notch in the dam-plate, level with the top of the hearth. 
This slag indicates, by its appearance, the manner in 
which the furnace is working. Thus, if the cinder is 
liquid, nearly transparent, or of a light greyish colour, 
and has a fracture like limestone, a favourable state of 
the furnace is indicated. Tints of blue, yellow, or green 
are caused by a portion of oxide of iron passing into the 
slag, and show that the furnace is working cold. The 
worst appearance of the cinder is, however, a deep brown 
or black colour, the slag flowing in a broad hot rugged 
stream, and indicating that the supply of coke is not 
sufficient to deoxidise the whole of the iron. 

During the process of smelting, the interior of the fur- 
nace requires to be very carefully watched. The stream 
of air constantly rushing in at the ttjyeres, exerts a chill- 
ing agency on the melted matter directly opposed to it at 
its entrance. The consequence of this is the formation 
of rude perforated cones of indurated scoriae, stretching 
from either side horizontally into the furnace, each 
one having its base directly over the embouchure of 
a blast-pipe. When these project only to a certain 
extent, they are favourable to the working of the furnace, 
as the blast is thrown right into the centra, and prevented 
from passing up the sides and burning the brickwork. 
Sometimes, however, when the furnace is driving cold 
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and slow, these conduits of slag become so strong, and 
jut out so far as to meet in the middle, and thus cause a 
great obstruction to the entrance and ascent of the blast. 
When this happens, there is usually no remedy but to 
increase the burden — that is, to increase the quantity of 
mine or ore to the charge^ This causes an intense heat ; 
the furnace is said to work hot, and the conduits of slag 
drop off from the sides. This, however, is followed by 
bad as well as good consequences: the brickwork is 
frequently melted, and, for a time, the iron produced is 
small in quantity, and of the worst quality. To bring 
the furnace again to its proper state^ the burden must be 
reduced ; the sides then become cool, new tubes of slag 
are formed, and the iron produced is good. These slags 
are imperfectly vitrified silicates, the composition of 
which was found by Berthier to be, in the case of a speci- 
men from Merthyr Tydvil — 

Silica, 40-4 

Lime, 38*4 

Magnesia, 5*2 

Alumina, 11*2 

Oxide of iron, . . . 3*8 

Sulphur, traces 

99-0 

At the end of every twelve hours, more or less, the 
furnace is tapped ; that is to say, the aperture in the dam- 
stone, which, at the commencement, had been stopped 
up with a mixture of loam and sand, is re-opened, and 
the metal contained in the hearth allowed to flow out 
into moulds, made in the sand of the cast-house floor, 
thus forming a cast or sough of pigs. When this opera- 
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tion Ceases, the dam-stone is again secured, and the work 
proceeds as before. In this manner a furnace is kept 
continually going, night and day, and never ceases to 
work until repairs are necessary. Incessant action has 
even been thought necessary to the successful carrying 
on of iron-works ; but the pxample of perhaps the 
largest ironmaster in South Wales has shown, contrary 
to general practice in that district, that smelting may be 
discontinued for at least one day in the Week without any 
very serious derangement of operations. 

Mevation of Materials to the Tunnel-head.^-The com- 
munication between the ground and the tunnel-head is 
effected in various ways. In South Wales the furnaces 
are usually built on a declivity, which affords ready 
means of access from behind, the furnace being charged 
by wheeling the materials on a level platform extending 
from the higher ground to the tunnel-head of the fur- 
nace. Where this is not possible, an inclined plane has 
been used, with two lines of railway worked by a steam- 
engine, the trucks being connected so as to balance one 
another. The pneumatic lift has also been employed, 
consisting of a cast-iron cylinder inverted in a well of 
water, and balanced like a gasometer, so that it could 
move upwards or downwards in a vertical direction. A 
pipe from the blowing-engine is introduced under the 
cylinder ; so that the materials being wheeled upon the 
top, and the blast turned into it, the pressure of the air at 
once raises it, with its load, to the level of the charging 
platform. 

Thus far we have conjSned our observations to the 
production of iron by the cold-blast process; we have 
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now to consider the changes introduced by the employ- 
ment of a heated blast. 

The Hot-blast Process. — In the year 1828, Mr J. Beaa- 
mont Neilson, a practical engineer at Glasgow, took out 
a patent for an " improved application of air to produce 
heat in fires, forges, and furnaces, where bellows or other 
blowing apparatus are required." Mr Neilson proposed to 
pass the current of air through suitably shaped vessels, 
where it was to be heated be/ore it entered the furnace. 
In this simple substitution of a hot-blast heated in a 
separate apparatus, for a cold-blast heated in the furnace 
itself, consists the whole invention. 

Like most other improvements, the progress of this was 
at first slow. Eetarded by practical difficulties, which 
beset all new processes in their first use — stopped every 
now and then by the prejudices of custom and ignorance, 
which cling with inveterate tenacity to maxims of estab- 
lished practice, and repel indiscriminately innovations 
which improve and those which modify without improv- 
ing — ^the invention was more than once on the point of 
being abandoned. A great part of the interest in its 
possible remuneration was transferred by the inventor to 
strangers, whose combined efforts and influence were 
necessary to insure its success. But though thus tardy 
in its first steps and feeble in its early efforts, the hot- 
blast process is now adopted at the greater number of the 
iron-works of Great Britain, and other parts of Europe 
and America. 

It is perhaps not generally known that practical men, 
previous to Mr Neilson's invention, universally believed 
that the colder the blast the better was the quality and 
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quantity of the iron produced ; and this opinion appeared 
to be confirmed by the fact that the furnaces worked better 
in winter than in summer. Acting on such views, the iron- 
master actually in some cases resorted to artificial means of 
refrigeration, to reduce the temperature of the blast before 
it entered the furnace. The fact of the improved action 
of the furnace in winter may perhaps be explained as a 
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Fig. 6, 

consequence of the diminished amount of aqueous vapour 
contained in the atmosphere in cold weather ; and the 
opinion that the low temperature is the cause of the 
alleged increase of production has been shown to be 
wrong by the success of Mr Neilson's invention. 

This simple invention affects only the transit of the air 
from the blowing cylinder to the furnace, an oven or stove 
being interposed, through which, in appropriately shaped 
vessels, the air is conducted, and in which it is heated to 
600° or 800° Fahr., or to any other temperature adapted 
for the purpose of smelting. 

Mr Neilson's earliest hot-blast oven for smelting pur- 
poses consisted of a wrought-iron chamber about 4J feet 
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long by 3 feet high and 2 feet wide, set in brickwork like 
a steam-boiler. This was then replaced by a cast-iron 
retort, similar to that shown in fig. 6, 

In an oven of brickwork 0000, with a fire fed by the 
door D, a large cylindrical tube or receiver h A, about 3 
feet in diameter, and 8 or 10 feet long, was placed. The 
pipes B and S, attached to the receiver A A at the oppo- 
site ends, communicated with the blowing-cylinder and 
smel ting-furnace respectively. Lunular-shaped partitions 
ppp, projecting from opposite sides on the interior of the 
receiver, caused the air passing through it to impinge 
alternately first on one side and then on the other, in 
order that the temperature might be uniformly and effec- 
tively communicated from the metal to the blast. By 
this means a moderate current of air has been heated up 
to 300° or 400° Fahr. 

Long ranges of tubes, variously designed, were then 
introduced to increase the heating surface as much as 
possible, and it was with this arrangement that a tem- 
perature of 600° Fahr. was first attained. 

Colder Heating Apparatus, — Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10, show 
the apparatus first employed, we believe, by Mr Dixon at 
Calder, and hence generally called the Galder pipes. As 
erected at the Butterley Iron-Works, Derbyshire, the ap- 
paratus consists of two parallel horizontal pipes, LL, fig. 7, 
called technically the " lying pipes," one communicating 
with the cold-blast inlet pipe B, the other with the hot- 
blast outlet pipe S, fig. 9. Into sockets formed in these, 
the ends of the arched heating pipes A A A fit tightly, as 
shown in fig. 7 and in fig. 8 upon a larger scale. The 
air, therefore, entering the inlet pipe B, figs. 9 and 10, 

c2 
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passes over the transverse arched pipes h h, where it is 
exposed to the action of a large surface of heated metal, 
and ia delivered into the hot-blast pipe S, which conveys 
it at the required temperature into the blast furnace. 
The whole apparatus is enclosed in the oven or furnace 
0000, as shown in the figs. 7, 9, and 10. 

The figures of the transverse pipes vary considerably 



Fig, 7, End Eleyation. Fig, 8. Joint of Heating Pips 

in Lying Pipe, 
at different iron-works. Sometimes they rise up and form 
a large semicircular arch over the fire, 8 or 10 feet perpen- . 
dicularly, and are then connected by an arch at the top ; 
sometimes they cross the fire Id the form of a pointed 
arch, variously acuminate, or a single large tube is used, 
traversing the furnace in a long spiral direction. Their 
cross-section is as various as the form in which they are 
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bent ; pipes of circular, flattened elliptical, rectangular, 
hesrt-shaped, and other sectional forms have been em- 



Fig, 9. Elevation. 
ployed, in order to increase the heating surface in propor- 



Fig. 10. Plan. 

tion to the volume of the blast. All these forms of ap- 
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paratus, although admirably adapted for heating the air, 



Fig. 11. 
are liable to fracture and leakage, from the unequal ex- 
pansion of the metal 
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One other form of apparatus, represented in the preced- 
ing figures, No8. 1 1, 12, and 13, demands notice, on account 
of its great heating power. The cold air enters by the 
pipe M into one side of the lying pipe A A, which is 
divided down the centre by a partition or diaphragm, and 
then passes up one side of the heating pipes, which are 



Fig. 12. 

also divided by partitions ; it then turns round at the top, 
as shown at D (fig. 12), and descends in the direction of 
the arrows into the lying pipe A A on the other side to 
that which it entered. It is thence conveyed by the 
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arched pipe E (fig. 13) into the second divided pipe B B, 
through another series of heating pipes, and ultimately 
escapes by the outlet pipe 0, at a high temperature, to 
the smelting furnace. The diaphragm pipes are, however, 
not generally used. 

The best arrangement is exhibited in the drawing of 
one of the furnaces and heating apparatus of the Goltness 



Fig. IB. 

Works, kindly furnished by Mr Hunter, the intelligent 
managing partner of that establishment. The drawings 
(figs, 14 and 15) represent a sectional elevation and plan 
of a very successful and regular working hot-blast fur- 
nace ; but the size and form, as already observed, require 
to be governed by the quality and nature of the materials 
that are to be used. 

To obviate the tendency to fracture of the iron tubes 
at the crown of the arch, from the expansion of the metal, 
due to the very high temperatures to which it is subjected, 
only one lying tube is made fast in some cases, and the 
other placed upon rollers to give as much freedom as 
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Fig. 16. Sectional Glevatiou of Ooltneea Fumaco. 
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possible for the motion of the pipes and the reduction of 

the strain. 
The following dimensions of the West Staffordshire ovens 

have been given by Mr Martin of Wolverhampton : — 
LeogUi iiuide casing . .16 feet. 

Breadth 7i „ 

Number of siphon pipes . . 16 „ 

GffectlTe area of heating surface . . 700 aq. ft. 

Total area of fire grate . . 3& „ 

'-ao oven of these dimenBions being capable of heating the bbst for 

four tuyeres to a temperature of 600° or 700° Fahr. 
The latest improvement of the hot-hlast oven has been 

the introduction of round ovens. The following example 

(fig. 16) is taken from a series described by Mr Marten, 



Fig. 16. 

as constructed under his directions in 1857. In this, two 
circtilar main lying pipes are used, and the siphon pipes 
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are arranged upon them in a circle, as shown in figure 16. 
A large brick core is introduced, which i^creases the 
reverberatory action on the pipes, and maintains the tem- 
perature more uniform. The area of the fire-grate in this 
oven is 38 square feet, and the area of direct heating sur- 
face in the pipes 860 square feet. It is capable of heat- 
ing the blast for three tuyeres to 800° Fahr. In this 
furnace the horizontal expansion takes place almost en- 
tirely in the lying pipes, and has no effect in fracturing 
the siphons, so that the leakage and danger of fracture is 
reduced to a minimum. 

In regard to the consumption of fuel in these ovens, it 
is sometimes as much as 9 cwts., and at others as low as 
5 cwts. per ton of iron produced in the blast furnace. 

Another hot-blast stove, which has recently been em- 
ployed at Messrs Cochrane's works at Ormesby, near 
Middlesborough, has been described by Mr Cowper to the . 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. In this case a pair 
of stoves is used, the blast being turned alternately at 
intervals of an hour or two hours through each. They 
consist of brickwork chambers filled loosely with fire- 
brick or other refractory substance, and heated from the 
bottom by coal fires. The products of combustion pass 
upwards through the brickwork, heating it in passing 
till they emerge at the top and pass away to the chimney 
at a comparatively low temperature. After the chamber 
is thoroughly heated, the fire is shut off and the cold blast 
passed in, so that, passing downwards from the colder to 
the hotter part, it reabsorbs the heat imparted to the fire- 
bricks. Meanwhile the other stove is being heated in a 
similar way; and after two hours' work, more or less accord- 
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ing to the size of the stoves, the blast is turned iuto the 
second stove, and the products of combustion allowed to 
reheat the first. 

The only means we possess at present of the working 
of these stoves will be found in Mr Cowper's paper. The 
following abstract gives the most interesting facts elicited 
during two months' working of a pair of these stoves, 
supplying a single tuyere with 1000 cubic feet of air per 
minute : — 

Cubic contents of fire-brick in stove, . . 250 feet. 

Heat of escaping gaseous products in chimney, 150° to 250° 
Temperature of blast after passing through the 

regenerative stove, .... 1300° 
Variation in the temperature of the blast during 

two hours' work, .... 100° to 150° ! 

Outside diameter of stoves, . . .7 feet 6 inches. > 

The prospective advantages of these regenerative stoves 
are greater economy from the use of cheap fire-brick sur- 
faces instead of the costly iron pipes, which are so apt to 
cause leakage at the joints and to deteriorate in use ; and 
the higher temperature attainable by the blast, owing to the 
fact that the heat is received direct from the surfaces heated, 
instead of being conducted through a thick metal casing. 

The more difficult the reduction of the ironstone the 
smaller must be the diameter of the hearth, so as to en- 
able the blast to penetrate and circulate throughout the 
whole of its contents. In other conditions, where the ores 
are easily reduced, hearths of 9 feet diameter have been 
introduced with great advantage, and that without detri- 
ment to the quality of the iron produced. The diameter 
of the body of the furnace is likewise regulated by the 
quality of the materials used, and in cases where the coal 
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is culm or anthracite and the ore hard, a large diameter 
is found to work very irregularly ; and the results have 
been, where furnaces have been erected 18 feet diameter, 
to have them reduced to only 9 feet. 

The height of the furnace is also regulated by the 
nature of the materials and the strength of the blast by 
which they are reduced. Sometimes, when the coal is 
soft, and crushes by the superincumbent pressure, it is 
bound or compressed to such an extent as to prevent the 
blast penetrating the mass, and causes an irregular work- 
ing of the furnace ; and, moreover, under these conditions, 
it makes what is called white or silvery iron. 

The pressure of the blast requires also to be regulated 
to suit the materials, and, according to the workings at 
Coltness (shown in figs. 14 and 15), the pressure is about 
4 lbs. on the square inch, and as much as 10,000 cubic 
feet of air is discharged into the furnace per minute. 
The temperature of the blast is 600° Fahr., and the area 
of the heating surface of the apparatus for raising that 
temperature is 3500 square feet. 

The quantity of materials to make a ton of iron at these 
works varies in some relative proportion to their densities ; 
but the following may be taken as a fair average of the 
consumption of fuel, ore, limestone, &c. : — 





Ton 


cwt. 


Of raw coal, 


1 


10 


Of calcined ironstone, 


1 


17 


Of broken limestone, 





12 


Of coal for hmters, 





4 


Of coal for blowing engine. 





4 



With the above charges the furnaces will produce from 168 to 170 
tons per week, or 8700 tons of good iron per annum. 

The usual proportion of materials for the smelting 
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furnace is, in StaflPbrdshire, with the argillaceous ores, 3 
tons of coal and 15 or 18 cwt. of limestone to 1 ton of 
iron produced, the blast being heated to about 600*', and 
introduced tinder a pressure of 2 J to 3J lbs. per square 
inch ; 2 to 3 tons of ores are needed to make 1 ton of 
iron, according to the richness of the ironstone. If we 
compare this with the Yorkshire cold-blast works, using 
coal and smelting similar ores, we find that, * on the 
average, 4 tons of coal and 20 cwt. of limestone are re- 
quired to produce 1 ton of iron, the amount of ironstone 
needed being 3 J tons. If, in this latter case, coke is used, 
the amount of fuel needed, however, is only 2J to 3 tons, 
and 11 to 17 cwt. of limestone. 

In South Wales, at the anthracite furnaces, where, of 
course, hot-blast is employed, the burden is about 3 tons 
7 cwt. of argillaceous carbonate, 1 ton 15 or 1 ton 17 cwt. 
of anthracite, and 17 cwt. of limestone, to 1 ton of iron 
produced. 

In Scotland, with blackband ores, about 1 ton 16 cwt. 
of calcined ironstone is used to 2 J tons of coal and 10 cwt. 
of limestone to produce one ton of iron, inclusive of the 
fuel needed for the hot-blast ovens, and blowing engine. 

Hot-Hast Furnace, — Figs. 17, 18, and 19 show the 
general arrangement and the disposition of a hot-blast 
furnace, and the apparatus connected with it. J is the 
blowing cylinder, from which the air is forced into the 
receiver K, made of wrought-iron boiler plate ; from this 
it passes by the pipe L into the heating ovens, one of 
which is shown in section at M, and the pipe N conducts 
itt when heated, to the furnace. PPP are the tuyeres, 
FF the charging doors, E the tunnel-head. 
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With regard to the advuntages and defects of the hot- 
blast process, much has been said on both sides, and the 
question does not appear by any means exactly settled. 
It is asserted, on the one hand, that iron reduced by the 
hot-hlast loses much of its strength, whilst, on the other, 
it is contended that the quality of the iron is richer, more 



Fig. 19. Plan. 

fluid, and better adapted for general purposes than that 
produced by the cold-blast. The advocates of the hot- 
hlast say that the process has increased the production 
and diminished the consumption of coal three or four fold ; 
and the upholders of the cold-blast maintain that the same 
effects may be produced, to almost the same extent, by a 
judicious proportion of the shape and size of the interior 
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of the furnace, a denser blast, and greater attention on the 
part of the superintendent to the process. 

On these points it appears to us, that although the hot- 
blast has enabled the manufacturer to smelt inferior ores, 
cinder heaps, and other improper materials, and to send 
into the market an inferior description of iron, this is no 
reason for its rejection, but rather an argument in its 
favour. It is true that when a strong rigid iron is re- 
quired for such works as bridges or artillery, the somewhat 
uncertain character of hot-blast metal renders it objec- 
tionable, but this appears to be due rather to careless- 
ness or want of attention in the manufacture than to the 
use of heated air or defects in the process. On the other 
hand, the hot-blast, by maintaining a higher temperature 
in the furnace, ensures more effectually the combination 
of the carbon with the iron, and produces a fluid metal of 
good working qualities, generally superior to cold-blast 
iron, in cases where great strength is not required ; and, 
moreover, we have yet to learn why even the strongest 
and most rigid iron cannot be made by this process. The 
comparative strength of hot and cold blast iron wiU, 
however, be given-in another part of this treatise ; for the 
present it is sufficient to observe, that the results of the 
experiments are not unfavourable to the hot-blast iron, 
either as regards its resistance to a transverse strain, or its 
power to resist impact. 

Dr Clark, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Aberdeen, investigated the merits of the hot and cold 
blast process, in regard to *he consumption of fuel, as early 
as 1834-5. He states, that after the hot-blast had been 
brought fully into operation at the Clyde Iron- Works, 
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" during the first six months of the year 1833, one ton 
of cast-iron was made by means of 2 tons 5^ cwt. of coal, 
which had not previously to be converted into coke; 
adding to this 8 cwt. of coal for heating, we have 2 tons 
13i cwt. of coal required to make one ton of iron. In 
1829, when the cold-blast was in operation, 8 tons 1 J cwt. 
of coal had to be used. This being almost exactly three 
times as much, we have from the change of the cold-blast 
to the hot, combined with the use of coal instead of coke, 
three times as much now made from the same quantity of 
coal.'* Dr Clark adds the following statistics of the Clyde 
Iron- Works : — 

• 

In 1829, the weekly produce of three furnaces, cold air and coke being 
used, was 110 tons 14 cwt. ; and the average of coal to one ton of 
iron was 8 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 

In 1830, the weekly produce of three furnaces, coke, and air at 300® 
Fahr. being used, was 162 tons 2 cwt. ; and the average of coal to 
one ton of iron was reduced to 5 tons 3 cwt. 1 qr. 

In 1833, the weekly produce of four furnaces, raw coaly and air heated 
to 600° being used, was 245 tons ; and the average of coal to one 
ton of iron was reduced to 2 tons 5 owt. 1 qr. 

• " On the whole, then, the application of the hot-blast 
has caused the same fuel to reduce three times as much 
iron as before, and the same blast twice as much." 

This decrease in the amount of fuel and blast required 
for the reduction of iron, Dr Clark accounts for by show- 
ing, that in an ordinary furnace, " 2 cwt. of air a minute, 
or 6 tons an hour, are ejected into the furnace." This he 
considers " a tremendous refrigeratory passing through 
the hottest part of the furnace," and to a great extent 
repressing the temperature which is necessary for the 
complete and rapid reduction of the iron. 

Mr Truran considers that **vrriters on the hot-blast 

D 
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have greatly exaggerated the effects cf this invention on 
the iron manufacture of this country. If we are to believe 
the majority of them, • the great reductions which have 
been effected within the last twenty-five years, in the 
quantities of fuel and flux to smelt a given weight of 
iron, and the large increase of make from the furnaces, 
is entirely owing to the use of this invention. That the 
hot-blast, under certain circumstances, has effected a 
saving in the consumption of fuel, and also augmented 
the weekly make, we freely admit. But the saving of 
fuel, and increase of make due to its employment, is not 
generally one-fourth of the quantity which writers have 
asserted." Here Mr Truran is at issue with Dr Clark, 
and denies the cooling effect of a cold-blast. He attri- 
butes the effects of a heated-blast, " first, to the caloric 
thrown into the furnace along with the blast, enabling 
a corresponding quantity of coal to be withdrawn from 
the burden of materials, with a proportionate reduction 
in the volume of blast, the effects of which are seen 
in an augmentation of the make, but do not result in 
any saving of fuel; secondly, to the reduced volume 
of blast and l^rge proportion of caloric which it carries 
into the furnace, causing a diminished consumption of 
fuel in the upper parts of the furnace." Although we do 
not agree with all Mr Truran's strictures on the hot-blast, 
the consumption of fuel in the throat is, nevertheless, a 
question well worthy of investigation. The combustion 
is of course largely increased by the narrow form of 
throat given to furnaces, which greatly increases the 
effect of the blast there, and accounts for the difficulty 
of using those kinds of coal, in the raw state, which 
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splinter if rapidly heated. If Mr Trurau s conjectures 
be correct, and it be found that, by increasing the area 
of the throat, raw coal and anthracite can be advanta- 
geously used with a cold-blast, the superiority of the 
hot-blast will not be so decidedly marked. This must, 
however, be determined by practice ; as at present cer- 
tainly it is well knoVn that the anthracite and splint 
coal can be used most eflfectively and economically with 
the hot-blast. 

We quote from one more authority on this subject. 
M. Dufrenoy, in his report to the Director-General of 
Mines in France, states, that upon heating the air pro- 
ceeding from the blowing cylinder up to 612'' Fahr., a 
considerable saving in fuel was eflfected by thQ use of 
raw coal instead of coke, and that this caused no derange- 
ment of the working of the furnace or deterioration of 
the iron produced. On the contrary, " the quality of the 
metal was improved, and a furnace which, when charged 
with coke, produced only about half No. 1 and half No. 2 
pig-iron, gave a much larger proportion of No. 1 after 
the substitution of raw coal. Besides this, the quantity 
of limestone was considerably diminished." This last 
circumstance, according to M. Dufrenoy, is due to the 
increased temperature of the furnace, which fuses more 
readily the earthy matter and other impurities in com- 
bination with the ores. 

To show the saving effected, M. Dufrenoy gives the 
quantities used in each of the experiments at the Clyde 
Iron-Works.: — 

In 1829, the combustion being produced by cold air, the consumption 
for one ton of iron was — 
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Ooal — for fusion, 3 tons of coke corre- 
sponding with 
,, for blowing engine . 

Total coal used 

Limestone 



Tons. cwts. Tons. cwta. 



6 
1 



13 




7 13 

lOJ 

In 1831, the furnace being blown with air heated to 450° Fahr. — 



Coal — ^for fusion, 1 ton 18 cwt. coke, 
corresponding with 
for the hot-air apparatus 
for blowing engine . 

Total coal used . 
Limestone 



Tons., cwts. Tons. cvts. 



» 



» 



4 





6 
5 

7 



» 



>? 



2 












8 









11 


2 




• 


• 


19 


• 


• 





7 



4 18 
9 
In July 1833, the temperature of the blast being raised to 612 Fahr. 

and the fusion effected by raw eoaly the consumption per ton of iron 

was — 

Tons. cwt& Tons. cwts. 

Coal — for fusion 

for the hot-air apparatus . 
for blowing engine . 

Total coal used .... 
Limestone .... 

Since that time, the employment of a blast heated to 
800"^ or 900° has still further increased the weekly pro- 
duction and saving of fuel. 

It has been considered, and no doubt with truth, that 
the introduction of the hot-blast has led to the reduction 
of inferior ores, and that the deterioration commonly 
ascribed to hot-blast iron has arisen from that cause. To 
some extent this may be the case ; but we must look to 
another cause for many of the anomalous conditions of 
iron from the same furnaces. If it could be traced to the 
ores alone, there is at once a solution of the difficulty ; 
but the use of raw coal and uncalcined ore, with an eleva- 
tion of temperature arising from the heated blast, and 
causing the reduction of a larger quantity of impurities, 
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has doubtless something to do with the variable products 
which proceed from the process. Time, and the purifica- 
tion of the ores and fuel previous to smelting, appear to 
be essential to the production of good iron ; and hence it 
follows that the high temperature, together with the im- 
purities of the material, is more likely to produce iron of 
inferior quality than the old process with duly prepared 
ores and fuel. With this proviso, it does not appear that 
the hot-blast necessarily deteriorates the iron produced. 

The Gases formed in the Blast Furnace. — The subject 
of the gaseous products formed in smelting furnaces at 
various depths, has been studied with great care by 
Messrs Bunsen and Play fair ; and the results of their in- 
vestigations are to be found in a report addressed to the 
British Association in 1845. The apparatus they em- 
ployed consisted of a system of malleable iron tubes, 
connected together to a length of twenty-six feet, and 
balanced vertically over the smelting furnace, so as to 
descend gradually with the charges of iron and fuel. 
The tube sank three feet per hour at first, and more 
slowly afterwards. The gases were conveyed by a leaden 
tube to a convenient position, where samples were sealed 
in glass tubes for experiment. 

The furnace was supplied by a hot-blast, at a tempera- 
ture of 626" Fahr., at a pressure of 6*75 inches of mer- 
cury. The charge consisted of 420 lbs. of calcined iron- 
stone, 390 lbs. of coal, and 170 lbs. of limestone — the 
product of which is 140 lbs. of pig iron. The following 
results were obtained by eudiometric analysis, showing the 
percentage composition of the gases obtained at depths 
from the charging platform, varying from 5 to 34 feet : — 
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Table of Analyses of Gruses at Alfreton. 



Depth nnder '\ 
the top, in V 
fee't, J 


6 


n. 
8 


III. 
11 


IV. 

14 


T. 


TL 


TIL 

28 


Tm. 


IX. 


17 


20 


24 


84 


Nitrogen . . . 
Carbonic acid, . 
Carbonic oxide, 
Light carburet- '» 
ted hydrogen j 
Hydrogen . . 
defiant gas 
Cyanogen . . 


66-86 

7-77 
26-97 

3-76 

6-78 
0-43 
0-00 


64-77 

9-42 

20-24 

8-28 

6-49 
0-86 
0-00 


62-67 

9-41 

2816 

4^67 

9-33 
0-96 
0-00 


60-96 

9-10 

19-32 

6-64 

12-42 
1-67 
0-00 


65-49 
12-43 
18-77 

4-31 

7-62 
1-38 
OOO 


60-46 
10-83 
19-43 

4-40 

4-88 
000 
0-00 


68-28 

8-19 

29-97 

1-64 

4-92 

0-00 

trace 


66-76 
10-08 
26-19 

2-83 

6-66 

0-00 

trace 


68-06 

0-00 

37-43 

0-00 

818 
000 
1-34 



The conclusions arrived at by Messrs Playfair and 
Bunsen, from a consideration of the above analyses, may 
be stated as follows : — Ist, That light carburetted hydro- 
gen being a product of distillation, the coking process 
extends to a depth of twenty-four feet in the furnace, 
and the process of distillation of the coal reaches its 
maximum at a depth of fourteen feet. The vapours of 
tar are decomposed in the upper part of the furnace. 2rf, 
The quantities of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide are 
not mutually dependent. This is due to the subjection 
of the ore to a simultaneous process of reduction by the 
oxidation of the carbonic oxide, and of oxidation by the 
steam escaping from the coal. The gases could not be 
collected at a depth lower than the top of the boshes. If 
the reduction of the ore and evolution of carbonic acid 
from the limestone had been completely effected above 
the point of the furnace to which they reached, the gases 
formed below would have contained their nitrogen and 
oxygen in the same proportion as in air, or as 79*2 : 20*8. 
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It will be seen that this is not the case from the follow- 
ing table : — . 



Depth in feet 


5 


8 

79-2 
23-6 


11 

79-2 
24-6 


14 

79-2 
19-5 


17 

79-2 
25-7 


20 

79-2 
23-7 


23 

79-2 
28-2 


24 

79-2 
27-7 


34 

79-2 
27-8 


Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


79-2 
24-9 



The constant proportion 79*2 to 27 at the 23 and 24 
feet proves that in hot-blast furnaces fed with coal the 
reduction of the iron and the expulsion of the carbonic 
acid" of the limestone takes place in the boshes of the 
furnace. This depression of the point of reduction so 
much lower than in the continental charcoal furnace 
Messrs Bunsen and Playfair attribute to the prolongation 
of the coking process, and the consequent reduction of 
the temperature in the upper parts of the furnace. 

The following results have been obtained by Mr Ebel- 
man, who has investigated the same subject with care, and 
do not agree strictly with those obtained by the English 





X. 


IL 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Depth from topi 
in feet . . j 


3i 


3} 


9i 


9i 


19i 


m 


27 


Tymp. 


Carbonic acid 
Carbonic oxide . 
Hydrogen . . . 
Oarburetted hy-'^^ 
drogen . . j 
Nitrogen . . . 


1201 

24-66 

6-19 

0-93 

67-22 


11-96 

23-86 

4-31 

1-33 

68-66 


414 

31-66 

3-04 

0-34 

60-92 


4-23 

31-34 

2-77 

0-77 

60-89 


0-49 

36^06 

1-06 

0-36 

63-04 


007 

35-47 

109 

0-81 

63-06 


000 

37-66 

1-13 

0-10 

61-22 


0-93 

39-86 

0-79 

0-26 

68-17 


Totals .... 


100-00 


10000 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


10000 


10000 


Oxygen per 100 1 
nitrogen . . j 


42-6 


40-8 


32-7 


32-7 


28-6 


28-2 


30-7 


36-8 


Carbon vapour, "J 
per 100 ni- ■ 
trogen . . J 


32-8 


31-7 


29-6 


29-6 


28-6 


28-6 


30-7 


36-9 
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chemists. The first results are from a charcoal furnace 
at Clerval, working with cold-blast under a pressure of 
0-44 inches of mercury. The charges consisted of 253 
lbs. of charcoal, 397 lbs. of ores, and 254 lbs. of limestone.* 
I. Gas taken a short time after charging. II. Gas taken 
a quarter of an hour after charging. III. Gas obtained 
through a four-inch cast-iron tube. IV. Gas obtained 
by boring the masonry. V. The same an hour after. 
VI. Gas obtained by boring the masonry 3J feet above 
the tuyeres, and collected through porcelain tubes. VII. 
Gas obtained through gun-barrels lined with porcelain. 

The- above results show a progressive diminution of 
earbojiic acid, and a similar increase of carbonic oxide, 
till at 27 feet from the top the former is entirely absent. 

The following results were obtained at the coke furnace 
at Seraing, the blast being heated to 212°, and the charges 





I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Depth from top\ 
in feet . . j 


1 


1 


4 


9 


10 


10 


12 


46 


Carbonic acid 
Carbonic oxide . 
Hydrogen . . . 
Carburetted hy- \ 
drogen . . / 
Nitrogen . . . 


11-39 

28-61 

2-71 

0-20 

67-06 


11-39 

28-43 

3-04 

• • • 

66-64 


9-86 

28-06 

0-97 

1-48 

69-64 


1-64 

33-88 

0-69 

1-43 

62-46 


1-08 

36-20 

1-72 

0-33 

61-67 


1-13 

36-36 

2-08 

0-29 

61-16 


0-10 

36-30 

2-01 

0-26 

61-34 


0-00 

46-06 

0-26 

0-07 

64-63 


Totals .... 


100-00 


100-00 


10000 


100-00 


10000 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


Oxygen per 100 ) 
nitrogen . . J 


46-0 


46-6 


40-0 


29-6 


30-2 


30-6 


29-9 


41-2 


Carbon vapour, ") 
per 100 ni- V 
trogen . . J 


36-2 


36-7 


33-0 


29-4 


29-6 


300 


29-9 


41-3 



* Annales des Mines, vol. xix., 1861, 
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consisting of 1434 lbs. of unroasted ores, 1434 lbs. of forge 
cinders, 948 lbs. of limestone, and 1765 lbs. of coke : — 

I, and II. Gas obtained through iron tube, about 1 inch 
diameter, 

VI. Gas obtained by boring through the masonry 2 feet 
above the tuyeres. 

This furnace was 50 feet high. Ebelman draws from 
his experiments the following general conclusions : — 

That the amount of carburetted hydrogen in the fur- 
nace gases is too small to affect the chemical reactions in 
the furnace. 

That the air thrown in produces successively carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide at a. small distance from the 
tuyere ; the former attended by a disengagement of heat; 
the latter by a re-absorption of the principal part pre- 
viously disengaged. The limits of the zone of fusion 
bear relation to this reaction. 

The ascending current of carbonic oxide and nitrogen 
produces these effects : it heats the descending column of 
minerals ; it becomes charged with volatile products dis* 
engaged from the fuel, the limestone, &c., and it reduces 
the oxide of iron to the metallic state. 

The zone in which carbonic oxide exists alone is much 
more extended in coke than in charcoal furnaces. 

The discordance between these results and those ob- 
tained by Messrs Bunsen and Playfair, is attributed by 
Mr Ebelman to the employment by the former of long 
and narrow iron tubes for collecting the gases, which, 
becoming intensely heated, and charged with dust pro- 
jected into them by the blast, modified the constitution of 

the escaping gases. 

d2 
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Utilisation of the Waste Products oftJie Blast Furnace. — 
The above investigations of Messrs Bunsen and Playfair 
led them to the conclusion that in the furnaces at Alfreton 
81*5 per cent, of the fuel is lost in the form of combustible 
matter still fit for use, or that 114 tons of coal are wasted 
in the twenty-four hours ; and that these gases were 
capable of generating a temperature by their combustion 
sufficient to melt iron. 

In consequence, very many attempts have been made to 
collect these and apply them to useful purposes in gene- 
rating steam, or heating the hot-blast oven, and to pre- 
vent their useless dissipation in the atmosphere. Proposals 
of this kind were made as early as the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, as is shown by the records of the 
Patent Office. Perhaps the earliest rational plan of this 
kind was that of Meckenheim in 1842, who proposed to 
draw off the gases by pipes placed 10 or 15 feet below the 
tunnel-head, the compression of the blast being sufficient 
to force them into the pipes. This plan, with various 
modifications, has since been successfully adopted, the 
pressure of the gases beneath the surface of the materials 
having been found by Bunsen and Playfair to be — 

Column of Water. Column of Water. 

At 5 feet = 0*12 inch. At 20 feet = 1*80 incL 
8 „ =0-40 „ 23 „ =470 „ 

11 „ =1-10 „ 24 „ =5-10 „ 

14 „ =1-60 „ 

To enable the waste gases to be collected and applied 
to raising steam, heating hot-blast stoves, &c., without 
detriment to the working of the blast furnace, it is neces- 
sary to withdraw them at an elevation where they have 
completed their work, yet at such a distance from the 
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mouth of the furnace that -they may be extracted in a 
dry state, and before they Come into contact with the 
atmosphere, eo as to cause combustion. This may be 
effected, either by increasing 
the height of the blast-furtiace, 
withdrawing a portion of the 
gases through apertures in the 
side, or, if the furnace be not 
too large, by closing the top of 
the furnace with a moveable 
door. Fig, 20 shows the first 
plan ; AA are the apertures 
through which the gases escape 
by the chamber BB into the 
pipe C, which conveys them to _,. g. 

the place where they are burnt. 

The requisite pressure for causing the gases to escape at 
AA is obtained by heaping the charges of fuel and ore to 
some height above them, and narrowing the upper part 
of the furnace. To prevent the admixture of atmospheric 
air, and the consequent ignition 
of the gases before their arrival 
at that point where their heat 
is to be utilised, the openings 
should be 10 or 15 feet below the 
surface of the materials. In this 
way a sufficient pressure is ob- 
tained to force the gases into 
the annular chamber BB, and p. ^^ 

through the pipe C. Fig. 21 
shows another contrivance for the same purpose. A cast- 
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ing A A, in the shape of a truncated cone, is fixed at the top 
of the furnace, the small diameter downwards ; the aper- 
ture in the bottom of this is closed by another conical 
casting B, supported by a chain and counterpoise weight ; 
this evidently shuts the mouth of the furnace, and the 
gases pass off by the pipe 0. When a charge is to be 
thrown in, it is emptied into the cone hopper A A. When 
the charge is complete, the moveable cone B is lowered 
so as to enable the charge to pass between it and the 
edges of the hopper, when it is again raised, and the 
operations of the furnace proceed as before. This method 
of distributing the materials towards the periphery of the 
furnace is said to be favourable to its working, and the 
plan of closed tops has been most successful in South 
Wales. The gases are conveyed away by a three-feet or 
four-feet pipe, supplied with large valves to prevent 
danger from explosion, and applied either to heating the 
boilers of the blowing-engine, or to heating the blast. 

In this country sufficient attention has not been paid 
to this economical practice, as compared with what has 
been done in other countries where fuel is expensive. It 
is no excuse that fuel is cheap, as in most cases the gases 
can be applied with economy, and their combustion tends 
to abate the serious nuisance of smoke. When first at- 
tempted in Staffordshire, the means adopted so altered 
the working of the furnaces, and caused so much irregu- 
larity, that the plan was abandoned. Mr Blackwell, who 
has very successfully utilised, the gases in some cases, 
records an instance of the way in which this happened. 
In 1852 a furnace was placed under his direction, from 
which the gases were taken off for heating the blast, in 
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which he adopted a plail similar to that shown in fig. J21. 
The furnace with this arrangement worked regularly, and 
carried a good burden ; but white iron alone was produced. 
The burden was lightened, but the iron remained white. 
A yet further lightening of the burden was made ; but, 
although the cinder was exceedingly grey, still the iron 
was white. It became evident that a still greater pro- 
portion of coke would not produce the desired effect, and 
was, in fact, useless. The white iron was the effect of 
the closed top. It was found necessary to sacrifice the 
gases for the production of grey iron. The white iron 
had been caused by the pressure produced by the closed 
top, to which the furnace was most sensitive. But, on 
the whole, no plan is so effective, or so little interferes 
with the working of the furnace, as that generally em- 
ployed in South Wales, and shown in fig. 21. 

It should also be stated, that in those furnaces in which 
coke is employed the waste gases may in a similar man- 
ner be rendered useful, by conducting the coking process 
in close ovens, and conveying the liberated gases to the 
steam-boilers, in place of the ordinary wasteful method of 
coking in the open air in large heaps. 

The crude pig-iron produced in the smelting furnace is 
assorted according to the degree and uniformity of its 
carburisation, and is classed by the ironmaster as No, 1, 
2, or 3, according to the amount of carbon it contains. 
No. 1 is most highly carburised, No, 2 less so, and so on 
to a No. 4, iron which is sometimes produced. The car- 
bon combined with the iron gives it fusibility, but de- 
prives it of ductility. To render it malleable and capable 
of being welded, it must be deprived, as far as possible, of 
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all. extraneous substances which have been mixed with it 
in the blast-furnace, more especially of carbon. - 

The carbon exists in the cast-iron in two forms ; it is 
either combined with the iron chemically, or it is mechani- 
cally mixed with it in graphitic scales, which can be 
perceived with a microscope. The amount of carbon in 
cast-iron varies from 2 to 4 per cent. ; of this the greater 
part is graphitic in grey iron ; in mottled iron it is partly 
combined, partly graphitic ; and in white iron it is wholly 
combined. Usually white iron contains less carbon than 
grey ; but this is not a constant characteristic. 

Manganese is present in cast-iron, being reduced in 
the smelting process to the extent of from 0*7 to 4 per 
cent., and on the average 2 per cent. A part of the silica 
of the ores is also reduced, and appears to form an alloy 
with the iron. The amount of silicium varies between 
the limits of 0*3 and 3 per cent., and appears to be greater 
in hot than cold blast iron. 

The sulphuret of iron in the ores and fuel is partly de- 
composed and carried of by smelting as sulphuret of cal- 
cium, and partly remains in the iron, rendering it red- 
short and injuring its tenacity. Mr Calvert, of Man- 
chester, has proposed to eliminate this injurious consti- 
tuent by the use of chlorides (by preference common 
salt) in the coking and calcining or smelting processes* 
Chloride of sodium has been used for a similar purpose in 
the puddling process in Belgium. The amount of sul- 
phur varies up to 0*1 per cent., and in some cases to 
1 per cent. 

Phosphorus in the ores or fuel passes mostly into the 
cast-iron, and has a most pernicious effect. It is believed 
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to render the iron cold-short. Its amount varies up to 
1*5 per cent. 

Arsenic, aluminium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, po- 
tassium, and a few other metals, are occasionally found in 
cast-iron ; but their influence on its strength and other 
properties is very little understood. 

To prevent the contamination of the crude metal by the 
impurities of the fuel employed, Dr Gurlt, of Prussia, has 
proposed a system of smelting similar in principle to that 
of the Silesian puddling furnaces, which will be described 
in the uext chapter. He proposes to convey the roasted 
ore, after crushing, into a cupola, the lower portion of 
which communicates with two close ovens or gas gene- 
rators, in which any kind of fuel is submitted to a slow 
process of distillation and imperfect combustion, so as to 
produce carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &c. These 
gases, on passing into the cupola, are ignited by contact 
with a stream of air supplied by a blast, and the heat is 
raised to a temperature ce^lculated to effect the reduction 
of the ores. In this way the iron is smelted without ever 
coming in contact with the impurities of the fuel. The 
subject is an important one, as there are abundance of 
spathic, haematite, and specular ores to supply a very 
fine quality of iron, if they could be reduced without 
being contaminated by the unavoidable impurities of coal, 
coke, or limestone. A great deal has yet to be accom- 
plished in this way, and the subject is well entitled to 
the close attention of our best analytical chemists. 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE CONVERSION OF CRUDE INTO MALLEABLE IRON. ' 



The conversion of the carburised crude iron, obtained 
from the blast-furnace, into malleable or wrought iron, is 
effected by several operations of an oxidising character, 
in which it is sought to separate, in the gaseous state, the 
carbon contained in the iron, by combining it with oxygen, 
whilst the other metals alloyed with the iron, and the 
phosphorus, pass into the slag.* 

3fethod8 of Conversion with Charcoal and Coke Iron, — 
In reference to subsequent operations, the iron produced 
in the smelting furnace may be divided into two kinds — 
that reduced by charcoal, and that reduced by coke or raw 
coal. When charcoal iron has to be converted by char- 
coal, as in Sweden, it is decarburised in the charcoal 
refinery, with .or without an intervening process. Where 
coal can be obtained, however, it is now usually converted 
by the process of puddling. Pig-iron produced by coke 
or coal is converted into malleable iron either by decar- 
burisation in the refinery or oxidising hearth, and sub- 
sequent puddling, or it is converted at once in the pud- 

* See Mr Blackwell's paper, On the Iron Industry of Great Britain, read 
before the Society of Arts. 
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dling furnace by the process of boiling, which is equally 
effective, and is now more generally practised. 

This last process, as the one most generally adopted in 
this country, deserves a special notice, and we are fortu- 
nate in having before us the particulai of the manner in 
which it is conducted by Messrs Kushton and Eckersley 
of Bolton, kindly furnished by Mr Eushton, the senior 
partner of the firm. This establishment is probably one 
of the most modern and complete of the kind in the 
kingdom ; it is one that has spared no expense in the 
application of useful inventions, and has kept pace with 
every improvement that has taken place in the manu- 
facture of bar and plate iron for the last fifteen years. 

The machinery and appliances at these works consist 
of— 

6 Steam-engines, of 180 total nominal HP. 

2 Five-ton and 2 fifby-cwt, steam-hammers. 

3 Helve-hammers. 

1 Set of puddled iron rolls. 

1 Set of boiler-plate rolls. 

1 Merchant train and balling milL 
16 Puddling furnaces. 
14 Balling and scrap furnaces. 
And other machinery, such as plate and bar shears, lathes, &c. 

Since in all processes of converting, the carbon of the 
crude metal has to be oxidised and got rid of, prima facie, 
it would appear that whilst the highly carburised pig-iron 
is the most suitable for casting, that containing least 
carbon is best adapted for conversion into malleable iron ; 
hence, in the trade, the crude iron is divided into foundry 
and forge pigs. 

The pigs, however, in which carbon most predominates, 
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and which, as a rule, have been least contaminated with 
other impurities during the process of smelting, are in 
many respects preferable for the manufacture of wrought- 
iron ; up to this time, however, great practical difficulties 
have attended the decarburisation of iron containing so 
much carbon, and the white or forge iron is almost always 
preferred, measures having been taken for depriving it of 
the metals and earthy impurities not separated in the 
blast furnace. 

The Refining Process. — With regard to the process of 
refining, we may observe, that the crude iron is melted 
in a hollow fire, and partially decarburised by the action 
of a blast of air forced over its surface by a fan or blowing 
engine. The carbon having a greater affinity for the 
oxygen than for the iron, combines with it, and passes off 
as gaseous carbonic oxide or carbonic acid. During this 
process, a portion of the silicum, &c., is fused out, and 
separated from the iron. It is obvious from the above 
that the iron to be refined, being placed in contact with 
fuel at a high temperature, is liable to be deteriorated by 
the admixture of sulphur and other impurities of the fuel ; 
and as the iron is only partially exposed to the action of 
the blast, the operation is necessarily, under these circum- 
stances, imperfect. From the refinery the metal is run 
out into large moulds, and is then broken up into what 
is technically distinguished as " plate metal,*' 

Mr Clay has tried with some success a process of refin- 
ing, in which the molten crude iron is allowed to fall in 
minutely divided streams from the top of a tower con- 
structed on the principle of those in which lead is granu- 
lated for shot. The carbon is effectually burned off dur- 
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ing its fall, owing to the minutely divided condition of the 
metal, and it is further purified from sulphur and phos- 
phorus by being received in a vessel of water. 

The Puddling Process. — The process of puddling suc- 
ceeds that of refining ; and in this operation the rever- 
beratory furnace is employed, with the fire separated by 
a partition or bridge from the hearth, on which is placed 
the metal to be puddled. By this arrangement the flame 
is conducted over the surface of the metal, creating an 
intense heat, though the deleterious portions of the fuel 
cannot mix with the iron. Fig. 22 shows the form of 
the reverberatory furnace in section. It consists exter- 
nally of an oblong casing of iron plates, firmly bound 
together by iron tie-bars, and lined with fire-brick. A 
is the fire grate, separated from the body of the furnace 
E by a bridge, over which the heated products of com- 
bustion, with a surplus of oxygen, play upon the surface 
of the molten metal, and effect its conversion, and thence 
pass to a lofty chimney K, over the top of which is sus- 
pended a metal plate, by which the draught can be 
regulated to a nicety. The body of the furnace E is 
dish-shaped, and constructed of cast-iron plates, the sides 
being in some cases hollow blocks, through which a 
stream of water or air is made to circulate to retard their 
deterioration by the heat. The free access of air to the 
under side of the plate forming the bottom, in a similar 
manner conserves that part. The puddler eflfects his 
operations through a door balanced by a lever and weight, 
so as to open or close with ease. In some furnaces the 
charge of iron, weighing about 4 cwts. before its introduc- 
tion into the puddling furnace, is raised to a red heat in a 
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chamber provided for that purpose between the body of 
the furnace and the chimney, and in this way both time 



and fuel are economised. In the furnace the iron is kept 
in a state of fusion, whilst the workman, called the " pud- 
dler," by means of a rake or rabble, agitates the metal so 
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as to expose, as far as he is able, the whole of the charge 
to the action of the oxygen passing over it from the fire. 
By this means the carbon is oxidised, and the metal is 
gradually reduced to a tough, pasty condition, and sub- 
sequently to a granular form, somewhat resembling heaps 
of boiled rice with the grains greatly enlarged. In this 
condition of the furnace, the cinder or earthy impurities 
yield to the intense heat, and flow off from the mass over 
the bottom in a highly fluid state. 

At intervals in the process, portions of oxides of iron, 
hammer scales, scoriae, and in some cases limestone and 
common salt, are thrown upon the molten iron, and form 
a fluid slag, which assists in oxidising the carbon, and re- 
moving as silicates, &c., the magnesia, sulphur, and other 
impurities of the iron. 

The iron at this stage is comparatively pure, and quickly 
becomes capable of agglutination ; the puddler then col- 
lects the metallic granules or particles with his rabble, and 
rolls them together, backwards and forwards, over the 
hearth, into balls of convenient dimensions (about the 
size of thirteen-inch shells), when he removes them 
from the furnace to be subjected to the action of the 
hammer or mechanical pressure necessary to give to the 
iron homogeneity and fibre. This double process of re- 
fining and puddling has universally been employed till 
recently; but improvements have rendered it simpler, and 
the refining process is now very generally abolished. 

TJie Boiling Process.— Shortly after the employment 
of the puddling process, it was found advantageous to mix 
a portion of crude iron with the refined plate metal, the 
expense of the process of refining being saved upon the 
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iron used in the crude state ; and trusting to the decar- 
burising effects of the puddling furnace, it was found that 
the refining process may be altogether dispensed with, if 
crude iron containing a proportion of oxygen and very 
little cazbon was employed. In this single process it is 
to be observed, that as all the carbon has to be got rid of 
in the puddling furnace, the evolution of gas is much 
more violent, the fluid iron boiling and bubbling ener- 
getically during the period of its disengagement; and 
hence the operation has acquired the popular name of the 
** boiling'* process. 

In this operation the pig-iron when melted is more 
fluid, on account of containing a greater proportion of 
carbon than the metal from the refinery, and requires 
more labour in stirring it about and submitting it to the 
action of the current of air ; the process, moreover, is at- 
tended by a greater waste of iron than puddling either 
plate or crude iron and plate mixed, but not so great a 
loss as in the two operations of refining and puddling. 
It must, however, be admitted that the superior fluidity 
of the iron in the boiling process has a more injurious 
action on the furnace. Notwithstanding these objections, 
the system of boiling without the intermediate process of 
refining has been gaining ground for the last ten years, 
and in many places has entirely superseded the use of the 
refinery; recent events have therefore led to the con- 
clusion, that in a short time the refining process will have 
become a thing of the past. 

At Messrs Eushten and Eckersley's works, a small pro- 
portion of Cumberland haematite ore, or peroxide of iron, 
is mixed with the pig iron to be converted, as it is found 
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to assist in the process of boiling by supplying oxygen in 
the molten mass, and in other respects facilitating the 
process, and increasing the yield and improving the qua- 
lity of the metal. 

Numerous attempts have been made to secure a more 
scientific and perfect decarburisation of the crude iron, 
but without success. One improvement, however, patented 
in 1854 by Mr James Nasmyth, gives promise of making 
the boiling process as nearly perfect as we may hope to 
see it. It has been in use for two years at the Bolton 
Iron- Works, and from its constant employment in the 
puddling furnaces of that establishment, it has given 
direct proof of its utility, and is gradually extending itself 
among the large manufacturers as its advantages become 
known. 

The invention consists of the introduction of a small 
quantity of steam, at about 5 lbs. pressure per square inch, 
into the molten metal as soon as it is fused. As the oxygen 
of the steam has at that high temperature a greater affi- 
nity for carbon than for the hydrogen with which it is 
combined or for the iron, the carbon is rapidly oxidised 
off. The liberated hydrogen has no affinity for the iron, 
but unites with sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, &c. — sub- 
stances very injurious to the quality of the iron, if present 
even in minute quantities, and yet frequently found in the 
ores and fuel. 

The steam has also a mechanical as well as a chemical 
action on the iron. Being introduced at the bottom of 
the furnace, and thence diffused upwards, it violently agi- 
tates the iron, and causes the exposure of fresh surfaces 
to the oxygen passing through the furnace. 
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The mode of operating is as follows; — The steam is 
conveyed from the hoiler to a vertical pipe fixed near the 
furnace door, having at its lower end a small tap or 
syphon, to let off the condensed steam, and prevent its 
being blown into the furaace. A cock with several jointed 
pieces of pipe are fastened to the flange of the vertical 
pipe, so as to form, as it were, jointed bracket pipes, 
somewhat similar to those of gas pipes, which allow free 



Fig. 28. 
motion in every direction, as in the annexed sketch, in 
which A, fig. 23, is the reverberatory furnace, a the 
vertical steam pipe communicating with the boiler, b the 
tap or steam cock, cc the elbow- jointed tubes, CC the 
handle, and DD the steam tube or rabble, bent at the end, 
so as to inject the steam on the liquid metal GG-. This 
apparatus is introduced into the furnace immediately the 
iron is melted, the puddler moving it slowly about in the 
molten iron, while the steam pours upon it through the 
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bent end of the tube. In the course of from five to eight 
minutes the mass begins to thicken, the steam pipe is 
withdrawn, and the operation finished in the ordinary way 
with the common iron rahbh. The time saved by this 
process in every operation, or Tieat, as it is technically 
called, averages from ten to fifteen minutes, and that 
during the hottest and most laborious part of the ope- 
ration. 

By means of this apparatus, the highly carburised pig 
iron, which is the most free from impurities, is rendered 
malleable in one furnace operation, without the deterio- 
rating adjuncts of the refining .and puddling process as 
ordinarily practised ; in this operation no deleterious sub- 
stance can combine with the iron, whilst in the refinery 
process the mixture of the fuel and metal is liable to de- 
teriorate the latter with sulphur, silicum, &c. This new 
process, it is aflSrmed, has a beneficial eff'ect in purifying 
the iron with greater economy and rapidity than any other 
process with which we are acquainted. 

Silesian Oas Puddling Furnaces, — Irrespective of the 
improvements just described, there is another which is 
extensively used on the Continent, denominated the Sile- 
sian gas furnace. For a drawing and explanation of this 
furnace we are indebted to Mr Anderson, inspector of 
machinery at the arsenal, Woolwich. The following draw- 
ing, fig. 24, will explain the new Silesian furnaces which 
are used in the manufacture of iron in that country, in 
place of our, reverberatory air furnaces, and are said, on 
good authority, to be a very great improvement, not only 
in regard to the entire prevention of smoke and the eco- 
nomy of fuel, but also in simplifying the wrought-iron 

E 
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manufacture, and enabling a lesB skilled class of workmen 
to manage the furnaces. 

Their general character is that of a reverberatory fur- 
nace, the fireplace of which is replaced by an oblong 
chamber, 4 feet by 6 feet, and denominated the Gas- 
generator, which may be described as a close brick cham- 
ber with an opening at the bottom for the admission of 
air from a fan, by means of which the gases are driven 
out of the chamber into the furnace amongst the iron to 
be heated. At the point where the gases enter the fur- 
nace, a series of tuyeres are provided for the admission of 
air from the same fan. The pipes that convey the air 
and the gas from the retort to the tuyeres are both pro- 
vided with valves, in order that the attendant may modify 
the quantity from either source, so as to obtain any in- 
tensity of flame the work may require, and also to produce 
perfect combustion, thus placing the entire action of the 
furnace under complete control. It is about eleven years 
since these furnaces were first introduced ; and notwith- 
standing the prejudices that were naturally raised against 
them, they are said to be now extensively adopted in the 
Silesian district, and in great favour with both the master 
and the workmen. 

In this description of furnace there appear to be four 
great advantages over the air-furnace — 

Ist, The entire absence of smoke, in consequence of 
complete combustion, 

2d, The saving of upwards of 38 per cent, in fuel, from 
the whole of the gaseous products being made available, 
and there being no necessity for the flame to pass up the 
chimney to produce draught, as in the case of the reverbe- 
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ratory furnace, which requires an inordinate supply of fuel 
as compared with what is wanted to work the fan. 

Sd, The absolute control the attendant has over the 
furnace, as regards the temperature and the simplicity 
with which it can be worked. Its operations in this 
respect are, according to those who have seen it at work, 
so perfect as to be as precise in its action as a machine, 

4:thf The iron is preserved from contact with the ash 
and impurities of the fuel, 

Mr F. A. Abel, who saw these furnaces at work at the 
Government Iron Works in Upper Silesia, describes the 
process of refining in the following way : When the charge 
of iron on the hearth is ascertained to be thoroughly fused, 
a small quantity of crushed limestone is thrown over its 
surface, and two tuyeres are then introduced into the 
furnace at an angle of 25° through an opening on each side 
of the hearth, not far from the bridge. The width of the 
nozzle employed depends on the power of the blast used ; 
the air rushing from these tuyeres impinges with violence 
on the iron, and, the two currents meeting, an eddying 
motion is imparted to the fused metal. In a short time 
the motion produced in the mass is considerable ; the 
supernatant slag is blown aside by the blast, and the sur- 
face of iron thus exposed undergoes refinement, while it 
changes continually, the temperature of the whole mass 
being raised to a full white heat by the action of the air. 
The iron is also stirred occasionally, in order to insure a 
proper change in the metal exposed to the action of the 
blast. A shovelful of limestone is occasionally thrown in, 
the total quantity used being about 1 per cent, of the iron 
employed. The duration of the treatment in this furnace 
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after the fusion of the metal, with a charge of 40 cwt., 
varies from two and a half to five hours, according to the 
produce to be obtained. When the charge is to be with- 
drawn from the furnace, the side tuyere nearest the tap- 
hole is removed, so that the blast from the opposite 
tuyere may force the metal towards the hole. The fluid 
iron, as it flows from the tap-hole, is fully white hot, and 
perfectly limpid. It chills, however, very rapidly, and 
soon solidifies. 

From this description it would appear that the iron- 
masters of this country have not made themselves ac- 
quainted with these improvements; but having some 
knowledge of the efficiency and existence of this process, 
we would earnestly recommend it to their attention, as 
an invention in more respects than one entitled to con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

THE MECHANICAL OPERATIONS OF THE WROUGHT-IRON 

MANUFACTURE. 

The mechanical operations connected with the manu- 
facture of wrought-iron consist of shingling, hammering, 
rolling, &c., to which we may add the forging of " vsea" 
that is, the forging of those peculiar forms so extensively 
in demand for steam-engines, st-eam-boats, railway car- 
riages, and other works, which has lately become a large 
and important branch of trade. 

In tracing the whole of the processes in the manu- 
facture of wrought-iron bars and plates, it will not be 
necessary to enlarge on those practices which have been 
superseded by more modem and, improved machinery. 
Suffice it then to observe, that the puddled balls have 
to be shingled or fashioned into oblong slabs or hhoma by 
the blows of a heavy forge-hammer. During this opera- 
tion, the scoriae and impurities which adhere to the balls 
are separated from the blooms by the force of impact, 
and then by a series of blows the iron is rendered malleable, 
dense, and compact. The blooms are then passed through 
a series of grooved iron rollers, which reduce them to the 
form of long, slender iron bars, called puddle bars. These 
are cut up and piled regularly together or faggotted, and 
brought to a welding heat in the heating or balling fur- 
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nace, when they are again passed several times through 
grooved rollers, and by this latter process are made into 
bars or plates ready for the shears. 

In order to arrive at a clear conception of the mechani- 
cal operations employed in the manufacture of iron, it will 
be necessary to describe more at length the processes as 
at present practised, with the improved and powerful 
machinery now employed; and as much depends upon 
the application of the motive power, the steam-engine 
claims the first notice. Until of late years, the vertical 
steam-engine was invariably used for giving motion to 
the forge-hammer and rolling-mill, which were placed on 
one side of the fly-wheel and the crank on the other ; but 
the high-pressure non-condensing engine is found to be 
decidedly preferable, as the waste heat passing off with 
the products of combustion from the puddling and heat- 
ing furnaces is quite sufficient to raise the steam for 
working the rolls and one of Brown's bloom squeezers, as 
shown in the following drawing. 

In this arrangement the cylinder A (figs. 25 and 26), 
is placed horizontally, and is supplied with steam from 
boilers near the puddling furnaces. The piston rod and 
slides B, and connecting rod C, give motion to the crank 
shaft D, on which is fixed a heavy fly-wheel E. The 
puddling rolls F P are driven direct from the end of the 
fly-wheel shaft, being attached to it by a disengaging 
coupling ; the bloom-squeezers H are driven by a train 
of spur wheels GG. Under the lower rolls of the 
squeezers a Jacob's ladder or elevator I is fixed, for raising 
the block which has been deprived of its impurities, and 
reduced to an oblong shape by passing between the rollers 
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of the squeezer. The block, on leaving the rollers, is 
carried in front of one of the projecting divisions of the 
ladder I, and thrown on to the platform in front of the 
rolls FF; the workman then seizes it with a pair of 
tongs, and forces it into the largest groove in the rolls ; it 
is then passed in succession through the other grooves 
till it attains the required form of the bar. 

Shingling. — The old method of shingling the puddle 
balls, and one still much practised from its simplicity, 
was to reduce them to shape by a heavy hammer called 
the forge-hammer or helve, shown in fig. 27. It consists 




Fig. 27. 

of a heavy mass of iron, A, resting on a pivot at one end, and 
lifted by projecting cams on a revolving wheel, B, at the 
other ; between these points, and nearer the front, is the 
anvil, on which the puddler s ball is thrown to receive a 
rapid succession of strokes, which force out the impurities, 
and reduce it to a form suitable for insertion between 
the rolls. 

The squeezer has also been used for the same purpose, 
consisting of two massive jaws worked by a lever and 
crank, between which the ball is moulded by severe pres- 
sure to the necessary form. The squeezer is, however, 
alleged to have the effect of lapping up cinder in the 
iron to a greater extent than in the case of the forge- 
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hammer. Fig. 28 shows one form of this inatrament, 
sometimes called the Alligator, from its resemblance to 



Fig. 28. 

the mouth of that animal, where it will he observed that 
the puddle ball is reduced in size by being rolled by the 
puddler to the back part of the jaws, where the leverage 
is more powerful, as its diameter decreases. 

One of the most perfect machines of this class is Brown's 
bloom-squeezer already alluded to, and shown in figs. 29, 
SO, and 31, which sufficiently explain bow the heated ball 
of puddled iron, K, thrown on the top, is gradually com- 
pressed between the revolving rollers as it descends, and at 
last emerges at the bottom, where it is thrown on to the 
moveable " Jacob's ladder," I, fig. 26, by which it is elevated 
to the rolls, as already described. • This machine effects a 
considerable saving of time ; it will do the work of twelve 
or fourteen furnaces, and maybe kept constantly going as 
a feeder to one or two pair of rollers. There are two 
distinct forms of this machines-one as shown in fig. 29, 
where the bloom receives only two compressions ; and the 
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other, which is much more effective, where it is squeezed 
four times before it leaves the rolls and falls upon the 
Jacob's ladder, as exhibited in figs. 30 and 31. 



FJg. 29. 

There is another machine for preparing the blooms by 
compression, namely, a table firmly embedded in masonry, 
as shown at A A, in fig. 32, with a ledge rising up from 
it to a height of about two feet, so as to form an open 
box. "Within this is a revolving box 0, of a similar cha- 
racter, mncb smaller than the last, and placed eccentri- 
cally in regard to it. The ball or bloom D is placed 
between the innermost (evolving box and the ontet 
' case A A, where the space between them is greatest, and 
is carried round till it emerges at E, compieesed and fit 
for the rolls. 

The bloom, after leaving the hammer or squeezer, is at 
once placed in the rolling-mill (fig. 33). This consists 
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J grooved rollers coDDected by toothed piniouM, 
and put in motion by the steam-engine. The rollers are 
fixed on massive framing, vrhich has to support a pro- 
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digious strain, as the bloom is sucked iu, and compressed 
and elongated as it passes through. The bar so formed is 
passed through a succession of similar grooves, decreasing 
in size till it is reduced to about four inches wide, three 
quarters of an inch to an inch thick, and ten or twelve 
feet in length. In this state it is called a puddle-bar, 
and is taken to the shears, cut into pieces, piled into a 
second bloom or pile as it is then called, heated in a 
reverberatory furnace to a welding temperature, brought 
under the hammer, and a second time rolled. The bars 
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produced by tliis second process are called mercbant-'bars ;: 
or the bloom may have been rolled into platee ; or lastly, 
instead of being rolled at all, it may have been brougbt 
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under the steam-hammer and forged into " uses," or those 
variously shaped masses of wrought-iron which are em- 
ployed by the engineer and millwright. 

Advantages of the Horizontal Engine. — We have stated 
that the horizontal, non -condensing steam-engine, from its 
compact form and convenience of handling, is admirably 
adapted for giving motion to the machinery of iron-works. 
For this object it is superior to the beam-engine, as its 
speed can be regulated with the greatest nicety, by open- 
ing or shutting the valve, so as to suit all the require- 
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ments of the manufacture, under the varied conditions of 

the pressure of the steam, and 
the power required for rolling 
heavy plates or bars, or those of 
a lighter description. It is also 
much cheaper in its original cost, 
and all its parts being fixed upon 
a large bed-plate, requires a com- 
paratively small amount of ma- 
sonry to render it solid and secure. 
BolUng-miUs, — In regard to the manufacture of the 
rollers for the puddling, boiler-plate, and merchant train, 
the greatest care must be observed in the selection of the 
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Fig. 88. 

iron and the mode of casting. In Staffordshire there are 
roller-makers, but in general the manufacturer casts his 
own ; and as much depends upon the metal, the strongest 
qualities are carefully selected and mixed with Welsh 
No. 1 or No. 2, and Staffordshire No. 2. This latter 
description of iron, when duly prepared, exhibits great 
tenacity, and is well adapted, either in the first or second 
melting, for such a purpose. In casting, the moulds are 
prepared in loam, and when dry are sunk vertically into 
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the pit to a depth of about five feet below the floor. The 
moulding-box is surrounded by sand firmly consolidated 
by beaters, and a second mould or head is placed above 
it, which receives an additional quantity of iron to 
supply the space left by shrinking, and keep the roll 
under pressure until it solidifies, and thus secures a great 
uniformity and density in the roller. The metal is run 
into the mould direct from the air furnace by channels 
cut in the sand ; and immediately the mould is filled, the 
workman agitates the metal with a rod, in order to con- 
solidate the mass and get rid of any air or gas which may 
be confined in the metal. This stirring with iron rods is 
continued till the metal cools to a semifiuid state, when 
it is covered up and allowed slowly to cool and crystallize. 
This slow rate of cooling is necessary to favour a uniform 
degree of contraction, as the exterior closes up like a series 
of hoops round the core of the casting, which is always 
the most porous and the last to cool.* In every casting of 
this kind, it is essential to avoid unequal contraction ; and 
this cannot be accomplished unless time is given for the 
arrangement of the particles by a slow process of crystalli- 
zation. EoUers for boiler-plates and thin sheet-iron are 
difficult to cast sound, on account of their large size. 
They are subjected to very great strain, and require to be 
cast from the most tenacious metals. The bearings or 
neck should be enlarged, or turned to the shape shown 
at A A, and the cylindrical part r 
B, for plate-rolls, should be slightly ^ 
concave ; because, when the slab is pig. 84. 

first passed through the rollers, it comes in contact with 
a small portion only of the revolving surface. The central 
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parte of the roller tlitis become highly heated^ whilst their 
extremities are perfectly cool. The consequence is, that 
the expansion of the roller is greatest in the middle ; and 
unless this be provided for by a concavity in the barrel, the 
plates become buckled, that is, both warped and uneven 
in thickness, and, consequently, imperfect and unfit for 
the purposes of boiler-making. Bar rolls are generally 
cast in chill, and great care is required to prevent the! 
chill penetrating too. deep, so as to injure the tenacity of 
the metal and render it brittle. 

There are different kinds of rolling-mills used in the 
iron manufacture, and they vary considerably in their 
dimensions, according to the work they have to perform. 
The first, through which the puddled iron is passed, we 
have already described as puddling-rolls. There are 
others for roughing down, which vary from 4 to 6 feet 
long, and are about 18 inches diameter ; those for mer- 
chant-bars, about 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet long, and 
18 inches in diameter, are in constant use. The boiler- 
plate and black sheet-iron rolls are generally of large 
dimensions ; some of them for large plates are upwards 
of 6 feet long and 18 to 21 inches in diameter; these 
require a powerful engine and the momentum of a large 
fly-wheel to carry the plate through the rollers ; and not 
unfrequently when thin wide plates have to be rolled, the 
two combined prove unequal to the task, — and the result 
is, the plates cool and stick fast in the middle. The 
greatest care is necessary in rolling plates of this kind, as 
any neglect of the speed of the engine or the setting of 
the rolls results, in the breakage of the latter, or bringing 
the former to a complete stand. 
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The speed of tKe different kinds of rolling-mills varies > 
according to the work they have to perform. Those for 
merchant bars make from 60 to 70 ravolutionff a minute, 
whilst those of large size, for boiler-plates, are reduced to 
28 or 30. Others, such as the finishing and guide rollers, 
run at from 120 to 400 revolutions a minute. In Staf- 
fordshire, where some of the finer kinds of iron are pre- 
pared for the manufacture of wire, the rollers are generally 
made of cast-steel, and run at a high velocity. Such is the 
ductility of this description of iron, that in passing through 
a succession of rollers, it will have elongated to ten or 
fifteen times its original length, and, when completely 
finished, will have assumed the form of a strong wire f to 
J. of an inch in diameter, and 40 to 60 feet in length. 

A high temperature is an indispensable condition of 
success in rolling. The experience of the workman 
enables him to judge, from the appearance of the furnace, 
when the pile is at a welding heat, so that, when com- 
pressed in the rolls, the particles will unite. Sometimes 
it is necessary to give a fine polish or skin to the iron as 
it leaves the rolls ; but this can only be done when the 
iron cools down to a dark-red colour, and by the practised 
eye of an intelligent workman. 

. Shearing, — The above operations would still be incom- 
plete, unless the ironmaster had means of cutting the 
bars and plates to any required size and shape. The 
machinery for this purpose has of late been brought to a 
high degree of perfection, both in regard to power and 
precision. 

The circular saw has .been successfully applied for 
squaring and cutting the larger descriptions of bars, and 
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(loea its work, particularly in railway bare, with almost 
mathematical precision. This machine coiiBista of a cast- 
iron frame or bed AA, fig. 35, bolted down to a solid 



Fig. 85. 

fonndation, on the ends of which slide two frames, B B, to 
support the bar to be ent. The two circular saws or 
cutters, C C, are driven by straps passing over the pulleys 
D E, and rotate at the rate of 800 to 1000 revolutions per 
minute. The machine is set in motion by transferring 
the straps from the loose pulley D to the fast pulley E ; 
and as soon as the required speed is attained, the frame 
B B is carried forward, and the bar F F along with it, by a 
lever G or eccentric motion, till the bar is cut through. 
The rate of cutting or pressure upon the saws may be 
regulated either by hand or weight ; care must however , 
be taken not to allow the saws to become too hot, and this 
is provided against by running them in a trough of 
water. By this process it is evident that the bar must 
always be cut square at the ends and correctly to the 
same length. We are informed that the circular saw for 
cutting railway bars is frequently driven by the Eolipile 
or Hero's engine, by which a speed of 2000 revolutions a 
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minute may be attained without the intervention of multi* 
plying gearing. 

A great variety of shears are used for cutting iron, 
some driven by cams or eccentrics, and some by connect- 
ing rods and a crank on the revolving shaft. In large 
iron-works it is necessary to have two or three kinds, some 
for cutting up scrap iron and bars for piling, and others 
for boiler-plates. Of the first we may notice two : one, 
shown in fig. 36, cuts on both sides at A A, and is driven 
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by a crank and connecting-rod B. This machine is 
chiefiy used for cutting puddled bars from the puddling- 
rolls, or any work required for shingling. The next 
machine, fig. 37, receives motion in the same manner, 
and also cuts on both sides, the cutters being fixed on the 
lever and moving with it. This is used for the same 
purpose as the last, and Ukewise for cutting scrap iron. 
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T-hese niacliinea ate extensively used in the maDufacture 
of iron ; and before the introduction of the plate shears, 



Fig. 37. 

they were used, with some modifications, to cut hoiler- 
plates, but the work was very imperfectly executed. 

The demand for plates of large dimensions and greatly 
increased weight, such as those for the front and. tube 
plates of locomotive and marine boilers, and those for 
tubular and plate bridges, created great difficulties, not 
only in piHng, heating, and rolling, but also in cutting 
the plates accurately to the required size. To meet these 
demands, and more particularly for the manufacture of 
the large plates employed in the cellular top of the Bri- 
tannia and Conway tubular bridges, Messrs G, B. Thorney- 
croft and Co. coustruct-ed a large shearing machine which 
cut upwards of 10 feet at one stroke. These shears have^ 
now come into general use, and are of great importance, 
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oh account of tlie accuracy with which they cut plates 
of large dimensions square and even. Figs. 38 and 39 
represent this machine ; a a a is the standard and table 
on which the plate is fixed. This table slides forward at 
right angles to the shears or cutters AAA*A*. The top 
cutter descends by the action of three eccentrics c c c, 
which press upon the top of the frame B as it revolves, 
and force it down ; and by one stroke, the knife AA cuts 
through the whole length of the plate, perfectly clean 
and straight. The plate is then reversed, the newly cut 
edge being held against the slopes, and the sliding frame 
again moved forward to the required width of the plate, 
when another stroke cuts the other side as before. The 
rapidity with which the plates are cut is another advan- 
tage of this machine, as great as the precision of its cut ; 
and when the immense quantity of plates daily produced 
at Messrs Thorneycroft and Co.'s works are considered, its 
importance becomes evident. 

At the Paris Universal Exhibition of last year (1855), 
a plate-cutting machine was exhibited, from the United 
States of America, which appears to effect the same ope- 
ration as Messrs Thorneycroft and Co.'s. It consists of a 
strong cast-iron frame, nine or ten feet wide, having in- 
serted along its face a steel plate, on which the iron to be 
cut rests, and is held firmly by a faller, which descends 
on the upper side of the plate. On the same side of the 
frame a revolving steel cutter, about nine inches in dia- 
meter, traverses the whole length of the frame, and in its 
passage cuts the plate, by compression, in a perfectly 
straight line, corresponding with the steel edge below. 
Cutting and shaving plates by a revolving disc has been 
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thus traced the processes for the conversion of crude into 
malleable iron,and the machinery employed,it onlyremains 
to give a general summary of the whole. As regards the 
arrangement of large iron- works, the general principle 
should be for the machinery to be classed and fixed in the 
order of the different processes, so that the products of one 
machine should pass at once to the next, and, in fact, the 
crude iron should be received at one end, and, having 
passed through all the processes, delivered at the other 
in the manufactured state. 

The crude iron from the smelting furnace is either 
refined and puddled, or subjected to the boiling process, 
to get rid of the combined carbon, and render the iron 
malleable ; it is then shingled by the forge-hammer, by 
the " Alligator,'* by Brown's squeezer, or by one of the 
other machines which have been invented for this pur- 
pose. It is then at once passed through the puddling 
rolls, where it is reduced to the form of a flat bar, and is 
then cut into convenient lengths by the shears. These 
pieces are again piled orfaggotted together into convenient 
heaps, and re-heated in the /urnace. As soon as a faggot 
thus prepared has been heated to the welding temperature, 
it is passed through the roughing-rolls to reduce it to the 
form of a bar, and then through the finishing-rolls, where 
the required forir^ and size is given to it — either round or 
square bars, plates, &c. These are straightened and sheared 
to the required sizes, and are then ready for delivery. In 
most large works all these operations are carried on simul- 
taneously with the smelting process, and in some with 
extensive mining operations for procuring the coal, ore, 
and limestone required to supply a production of several 
thousand tons of manufactured iron per montb. 
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THE FORGE. 



The forging of iron has entered, of late years, so largely 
into the constructive arts, that the manufactures, how- 
ever perfect in the rolling-mill, would be very imperfect 
indeed without the forge. To the discussion of this part 
of the subject there are many inducements, and we cannot 
but wonder at the many devices, and the numerous con- 
trivances which present themselves for the attainment of 
the operations of the forge. In effecting these objects, 
Mr.Nasmyth's steam-hammer is evidently the most effec- 
tive, and to that instrument we are indebted for the 
welding of large masses of iron upon a scale previously 
unknown to the worjiers in that metal. 

The old form of forge-hammer, or at least the form 
most suitable for heavy forgings, was that known as the 
belly-hielve, and is shown in fig. 40. In this hammer the 







Fig. 40. 

wheel carrying the cam by which it is lifted is placed 
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between the anvil and the fulcrum. The action is simple 
and the hammer is effective, but there is no provision for 
altering the intensity of the blow, whatever the nature of 
the work which had to be accomplished. For heavy 
forgings, scrap iron, cut up into small pieces by the 
shears, is usually employed. It is pl»ced in a revolving 
hexagonal drum, by which the pieces knock each other 
about, and are cleaned from rust ; and being piled or 
faggotted into convenient sized masses of one or two 
hundredweight, are placed in a reheating or piling furnace, 
similar to the reverberatory furnace employed in puddling. 
When they have reached a welding heat, they are placed 
under the helve, and united into a bloom or slab. These 
slabs form the masses of which larger forgings are buUt 
up. These, when too large to be handled by the forge- 
man, are supported by a crane beside the hammer, so 
that they can be turned over and manipulated with the 
greatest ease. 

Mr Nasmyth took out his patent for the invention of a 
hammer, which has superseded all preceding forge tools 
in tlie better descriptions of work, in 1833 ; and from that 
time up to the present, it has maintained its ground 
against every innovation, and has performed an impor- 
tant duty in almost every well-regulated work in Europe. 
It consists of an inverted cylinder D, figs. 41 and 42, 
through which the piston-rod E passes, attached to the 
hammer-block F by means of bars and cross-key ft, which 
press upon an elastic packing, to soften the blow of the 
hammer, which in heavy forgings and heavy blows ope- 
rates severely upon the piston-rod The hammer-block 
FF is guided in its vertical descent by two planed guides 
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or projections, extending the length of the aide-standards 
AA, between which the 
liammer - block slideR. 
The attendant gives mo- 
tion to the hammer b^ 
admitting steam from 
the boiler to act upon 
the under side of the 
piston, by moving the 
4 regulator I by the hantUe 

d. The length of stroke- 
is regulated by increas- ■ 
ing or diminishing the 
distance between the 
cam N and the valve 
lever o, by turning the 
screws P and U by the 
bevil wheels q q. The 
lever o operates by the 
cam N coming in con- 
tact with the roller o. 
As soon as this contact 
takes place, the further 
admission of 8t«am is 
not only arrested, but its 
escape is at the same 
time effected, and the 
hammer, left unsupport- 
ed, descends by its gra- ^^^2. Plan 
vity upon the work oh 
y the anvil with an energy due to the height of tlie fall* 
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From this description it will be seen that the movement 
of the roller o causes the shoulder of the rod P to get 
under the point of the trigger-catch u ; the valve is by 
these means kept closed till the whole force of the blow 
is struck. The instant the operation is effected, the con- 
cussion of the hammer causes the latch X to knock off 
the point of the trigger from the shoulder on the valve- 
rod P, by means of the bent lever 8V ; and the instant this 
is accomplished, the valve is re-opened to admit the steam 
below the piston, by the pressure of steam on the upper 
side of the small piston in the cylinder M, forcing down 
the valve-rod, which in this respect is the active agent 
for opening the valve. 

To arrest the motion of the hammer, it is only neces- 
sary to shut the steam-valve. During the process of forg- 
ing, it is, however, desirable to give time between the 
blows, to enable the workman to turn and shift his work 
on the anvil ; and to effect this reduced motion, the trigger 
U is held back from the shoulder of the valve-rod P by 
the handle y, which at the same instant opens the valve 
in the case J, and thus the action of the steam in the 
cylinder D retards the downward motion of the hammer; 
The result of these changes is an easy descent of the 
hammer, which vibrates up and down without touching 
the anvil, but ready for blows of any severity the instant 
the trigger is elevated above the shoulder of the valve- 
lever P. From this description it will appear evident 
that Mr Nasmyth's invention is one of the most impor- 
tant that has occurred in the art of forging iron. It has 
given an impetus to the manufacture, and affords facilities 
for the welding of large blocks of malleable iron that 
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could not be accomplished by the tilt and helve hammera 
formerly in use ; and we have only to instance the forging 
of the sternpostfl and cutwaters of iron ships ; the paddle- 
wheel and screw-shafts of our ocean steamers, some of 
them weighing upwards of 20 tons, to appreciate the 
value as well as the intensity of action of the steam- 
hammer. 

Various modifications of Nasmyth's hammer are now in 
use. In Condie's, which has much merit, the piston-rod 
is stationary, and the cylinder moves carrying the block 
of metal forming the hammer on its bottom. The piston 
and piston-rod are suspended from the top of the framing, 
and the steam is admitted through the hollow piston-rod, 
and Ufts the hammer by pressing against the top cylinder 
cover. In Morrison's, the piston-rod is made very large, 
so as to form the hammer, and slides through a gland in 
the fijsed cylinder both at top and bottom. In some 
cases, as for anchor-forging, where the cast-iron stand- 
ards are in the way, they are dispensed with, and the 
cyUnder is supported on wrought-iron beams spanning 
the smithy, so as to leave a free space all round the anvil. 
Various changes in the valve gearing have been effected 
by Mr Naylor and others, and a lighter description of 
hammer has been introduced by Mr Eigby, in which the 
steam acts on both sides of the piston, urging it in its 
descent as well as lifting it after the blow is struck, by 
which means great rapidity of action is attained* In Mr 
Naylor's hammer, also, which has been made of large 
size, the advantage of admitting steam to both sides of 
the piston has been obtained, the downward stroke being 
increased in momentum, and the number of strokes in a 
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given time augmented. With small hammers acting on 
this principle, 260 blows per minute have been ob- 
tained. 

In addition to the machinery of the forge, the V anvil,fig. 
43, the natural offspring of the steam- tw/Mt/^<^fSrv^ 
hammer, came into existence from 
the same fertile source. It is chiefly 
employed for forging round bars and 
shafts, and may be thus described,— 
A being a section of the round bar or 
shaft to be forged, B the anvil-block, 
and the hammer. Prom this it is 
obvious that, in place of the old 
plan, where the work is forged upon flat surfaces, as 
shown in fig. 44, and where the blows are diverging, 
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Fig. 44. 



the effect of the V anvil is a converging 
action, thus consolidating the mass., and 
enabling the forger to retain his work 
directly under the centre of the hammer. 
This is the more strikingly apparent, as the 
blows of the hammer upon a round shaft 
have the effect of causing the mass to as- 
sume the elliptical form, forcing out the 
sides as at A A at every successive blow; and this' again, 
when turned, produces a spongy, porous centre, as shown 
in fig. 45. This process is, however, more clearly 
exemplified in Eyder's forging machines, where 
all the anvils are of the V form, for the forging 
of spindles, round bars, and bolts. ^^g* ^^r 

The most remarkable instance of . a . large forging, 
and one which will serve as an example of the best 
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methods of piling, &c., is the large 'wTought-iron gan, 
weighing before boring 26 tons. Mr Clay, under whose 
direction it was produced at the Mersey Works, Liver- 
pool, gives the following account of the method of 
manufacture : — " It was built in seven distinct layers 
or slabs, and the forging occupied seven weeks ; nor 
will this time seem unreasonable, when it-s dimensions 
and weight are considered. The first operation was to 
prepare a core of suitable dimensions, and nearly the 
whole length of the gun. This was done by taking a 
number of rolled bars, about 6 feet in length, welding 
them together, and drawing them out till the proper length 
was attained. A series of V-shaped bars were now packed 
round the core (fig. 46), the whole mass heated in a 
reverberatory furnace, and 
forged under the largest 
belly-helve hammer. An- 
otlier series of bars were 
now packed on, and the 
mass was heated again and 
worked perfectly sound. 
Another longitudinal series 
of bars were still required 
over the whole length of 
the forging, which were ^'e- *^- 

added, and the mass now presented a forging about 15 
feet in length and 32 inches in diameter, but requiring to 
be augmented to 44 inches at the breech, tapering down 
to 27 inches at the muzzle. This was accomplished by 
two layers of iron placed in such a manner as to resemble 
hoops laid at right angles to the axis of the mass ; and 
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after two more heatings, and careful welding, the forging 
of the gun was completed." 

The next important addition to the implements of the 
forge is Mr Ryder's machine, patented some years since, 
for forging small articles, which, on account of the rapidity 
and precision of its operations, demands a notice in pass- 
ing. It consists essentially of a series of small anvils 
about three inches square, supported from below by large 
screws passing through the frame of the machine. This 
screw was employed in order that the distance between 
the hammer and anvil might be accurately adjusted. 
Between the screw and the anvil, a stuffing of cork is 
introduced to deaden the effect of the blow. The hammers 
are arranged over the anvils, and slide up and down in 
the frame of the machine. The blow is effected by the 
revolution of an eccentric, acting by means of a cradle on 
the hammer-head, — the hammer, however, being lifted 
again by a strong spiral spring. The hammers make 
about 700 strokes a-minute. At the side of the machine 
is a cutter or shears worked by a long lever ; with this 
tlie articles are cut to the required length as they are 
finished. 

Figs. 47 and 48 represent this machine as improved 
by Messrs Piatt Brothers of Oldham. AAAA are the 
anvils supported on a wedge B, instead of the screw, as 
in Ryder's. This substitution was made because the 
blows of the hammer tore off the threads of the screw, 
and the machine soon got out of order. The distance 
between the hammer and anvil is regulated by forcing 
forwards the wedge B by the rack and pinion C, The 
cork was then found insuffiicient as a stuffing, and an 
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imineiiBely strong eprmg D was substituted. This spring 



Fig. 48.— Eod SecUon. 

is formed of a baud of steel 1} inches broad, and | thick, 
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coiled in a close spiral 2 inches in diameter, and 6} long. 
It answers its purpose admirably. The hammers are 
shewn at HHHH, supported by springs, one of which is 
seen in the section at E. The eccentrics GGGG, driven 
by the shaft FF, in their revolution force down the 
cradles KKKK, which in their turn act on the tops of the 
hammers, the springs E keep the hammer-head always 
in contact with the cradles KK. The shaft FF is driven 
by a strap on the pulley LL. It is evident that, by the 
revolution of the shaft, the eccentric forces down the 
hammer, and then allows the spring to lift it again ; the 
rapidity of the strokes is only limited by the power of the 
spring E to keep the hammer in contact with the cradle ; 
if the eccentric revolves too fast, a violent jerking motion 
is produced. In Mr Eyder's machine, 700 strokes a-minute 
was the maximum ; but Messrs Piatt Brothers, by increas- 
ing the strength of the spring, run as high as 1100. A 
pair of knife edges, worked by the machine itself, has also 
been substituted for the hand-shears. These perform the 
work more rapidly and accurately than before, and leave 
the workman more at liberty. Dies are let into the sur- 
faces of the hammers and anvils, which shape the iron as 
required. 

The rapidity with which this machine executes all 
kinds of intricate work is truly remarkable ; for instance, 
a bar about 2f x 2J inches, will be reduced' to 1 J x 10 
inches, and cut off in a minute. Set screws, bolts, spindles, 
and all kinds of small work, are produced at the same rate. 
Its precision is very effective ; the articles are almost as 
true as if turned in a lathe, and very accurate as to size 

and weight. Other machines, called "lifts," have been, 

f2 
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and continue to be, used for forging a variety of forms and 
" uaesf but as these partake more or less of the principle 
employed in Eyder's machine, it will not be necessary to 
furnish further examples. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the facilities aflforded 
by the present age for the forging of malleable iron are 
without a parallel in the history of that material. Every 
known resource has been adopted, and every contrivance 
and device has been employed to meet the demands of a 
large and an intricate trade ; and looking at the present 
resources of the country, and the admirable mechanical 
contrivances for the conversion of crude iron into the 
malleable state, it assuredly i^ not unreasonable to look 
forward to still greater improvements in the manipulations 
of the forge. 



CHAPTER VIIT. 

MR BESSEMER'S PROCESS. 

Since the above was written, an apparently new light 
has been thrown on the conversion of iron, by a paper 
read by Mr H, Bessemer at the last meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Chel- 
tenham in August last (1856). In this paper the author 
announces to thB world the discovery of an entirely new 
system of operations for the manufacture of malleable iron 
and steel. The crude metal is converted, by one simple 
process, directly as it comes from the blast furnace. We 
should detract from its clearness did we attempt to cur- 
tail the lucid description in which Mr Bessemer has re- 
commended his invention to the manufacturers and the 
public ; we therefore give the account in his own 
words : — 

Mr Bessemer states that " for the last two years his 
attention has been almost exclusively directed to the 
manufacture of malleable iron and steel, in which, how- 
ever, he had made but little progress until within the 
last eight or nine months. The constant pulling down 
and rebuilding of furnaces, and the toil of daily experi- 
ments with large charges of iron, had begun to exhaust 
his patience ; but the numerous observations he had made 
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during this very unpromising period all tended to confirm 
an entirely new view of the subject, which at that time 
forced itself upon his attention — ^viz., that he could pro- 
duce a much more intense heat, without any furnace or 
fuel, than could be obtained by either of the modifications 
he had used ; and consequently, that he should not only 
avoid the injurious action of mineral fuel on the iron 
under operation, but that he would, at the same time, 
avoid also the expense of the fuel. Some preliminary 
trials were made on from 10 lbs. to 20 lbs. of iron ; and 
although the process was fraught with considerable diffi- 
culty, it exhibited such unmistakeable signs of sticcess, 
as to induce him at once to put up an apparatus capable 
of converting about 7 cwt. of crude pig iron into malle- 
able iron in thirty minutes. With such masses of metal 
to operate on, the difficulties which beset the small labo- 
ratory experiments of 10 lbs. entirely disappeared. On 
this new field of inquiry, he set out with the assumption 
that crude iron contains about 5 per cent, of carbon ; that 
carbon cannot exist at a white heat in the presence^ of 
oxygen without uniting therewith, and producing com- 
bustion ; that such combustion would proceed with a 
rapidity dependent on the amount of surface of carbon 
exposed ; and lastly, that the temperature which the 
metal would acquire would be also dependent on the 
rapidity with which the oxygen and carbon were made 
to combine, and consequently, that it was only necessary 
to bring the oxygen and carbon together in such a man- 
ner that a vast surface should be exposed to their mutual 
action, in order to produce a temperature hitherto unat- 
tainable in our largest furnaces. With a view of testing 
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practically this thieory, he constructed a cyliiidrical vessel 
of three feet in diameter, and five feet in height, some- 
what like an ordinary cupola furnace, the interior of 
which was lined with fire-bricks ; and at about two inches 
from the bottom of it he inserted five tuyere pipes, the 
nozzles of which were formed of well-burnt fire-clay, the 
orifice of each tuyere being about three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. They were put into the brick lining from 
the outside, so as to admit of their removal and renewal 
in a few minutes, when they were worn out. At one 
side of the vessel, about half-way up from the bottom, 
there was a hole made for running in the crude metal, 
and in the opposite side was a taphole, stopped with loam, 
by means of which the iron was run out at the end of the 
process. In practice, this converting vessel may be made 
of any convenient size, but he prefers that it should not 
hold less than one or more than five tons of fluid iron at 
each charge. The vessel should be placed so near to the 
blast furnace as to allow the iron to flow along a gutter 
into it; a small blast cylinder is required, capable of 
compressing air to about 8 lbs. or 10 lbs. per square inch. 
A communication having been made between it and the 
tuyeres before mentioned, the coiiverting vessel will be 
in a condition to commence work ; it will, however, on 
the occasion of its first being used, after relining with 
fire-bricks, be necessary to make a fire in the interior 
with a few baskets of coke, so as to dry the brickwork 
and heat up the vessel for the first operation, after which 
the fire is to be carefully raked out at the tapping hole, 
which is again to be made good with loam. The vessel 
will then be in readiness to commence work, and may 
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be so contihued antil the brick lining, in the course of 
time, is worn away, and a new lining is required. The 
tuyeres, as before stated, were situated nearly close to 
tiie bottom of the vessel ; the fluid metal therefore rose 
some eighteen inches or two feet above them. It was 
therefore necessary, in order to prevent the metal from 
entering the tuyere holes, to turn on the blast before 
allowing the fluid crude iron to run into the vessel from 
the blast furnace. This having been done, and the fluid 
iron run in, a rapid boiling up of the metal was heard 
going on within the vessel, the iron being tossed violently 
about, and dashed from side to side, shaking the vessel 
by the force with which it moved. Flame, accompanied 
by a few bright sparks, immediately issued from the 
throat of the converting vessel. This state of things 
lasted for about fifteen or twenty minutes, during which 
time the oxygen in the atmospheric air combined with 
the carbon contained in the iron, producing carbonic acid 
gas, and at the same time evolving a powerful heat. Now, 
as this heat is generated in the interior of, and is difi'used 
in innumerable fiery bubbles throughout the whole fluid 
mass, the vessel, absorbs the greater part of it, and its 
twnperature becomes immeasely increased ; and by the 
expiration of the fifteen or twenty minutes before named, 
that part of the carbon which appears mechaiucally 
mixed and diflused through the crude iron has been en- 
tirely consumed. The temperature, however, is so high, 
that the chemically combined carbon now begins to sepa- 
rate from the metal, as is at once indicated by an immense 
increase in the volume of fiame rushing out of the throat 
of the vessel. The metal in the vessel uow rises several 
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inches above its natural level, and a light frothy slag 
makes its appearance, and is thrown out in large foam- 
like masses. This violent eruption of cinder generally 
lasts about five or six minutes, when all further appear- 
ance of it ceases, a steady and powerful flame replacing 
the shower of sparks and cinders ^ich always accom* 
panics the boil. The rapid union of carbon and oxygen 
which thus takes place adds still further to the tempera- 
ture of the metal, while the diminished quantity of carbon 
present allows a part of the oxygen to combine with the 
iron, which undergoes a combustion and is converted into 
an oxide. At the excessive temperature that the metal 
has now acquired, the oxide, as soon as formed, under- 
goes fusion, and forms a powerful solvent of those earthy 
bases that are associated with the iron. The violent 
ebullition which is going on mixes most intimately the 
ScoriaB and metal, every part of which is thus brought 
into contact with the fluid oxide, which will thus wash 
and cleanse the nietal most thoroughly from the silica and 
other earthy bases, which are combined with the crude 
iron; while the sulphur and other volatile matters, which 
cling so tenaciously to iron at ordinary temperatures, are 
driven off, the sulphur combining with the oxygen, and 
forming sulphurous acid gas. The loss in weight of crude 
iron during its conversion into an ingot of malleable iron, 
was found, on a mean of four experiments, to be 12^ per 
cent., to which will have to be added the loss of metal in 
the finishing-rolls. This will make the entire loss probably 
not less than 18 per cent« instead of about 28 per cent., 
which is the loss on the present system. A large portion 
of this metal is, however, recoverable by treating with 
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carbonaceous gases the rich oxides thrown out of the 
furnace during the boil. These slags are found to con- 
tain innumerable smaU grains of metallic iron, which are 
mechanically held in suspension in the slags, and may be 
easily recovered. It has already been stated that after 
the boil has taken ^lace, a steady and powerful flame 
succeeds, which continues without any change for about 
ten minutes, when it rapidly falls off. As soon as this 
diminution of flame is apparent, the workman knows that 
the process is completed, and that the crude iron has 
been converted into pure malleable iron, which he will 
form into ingots of any suitable size and shape, by simply 
opening the tap-hole of the converting .vessel, and allow- 
ing the fluid malleable iron to flow into the iron ingot- 
moulds placed there to receive it. The masses of iron, 
thus formed will be perfectly freefrom any admixture of 
cinder oxide, or other extraneous matters, and will be 
far more pure, and in a forwarder state of manufacture, 
than a pile formed of ordinary puddle-bars. And thus, 
by a single process, requiring no manipulation or parti- 
cular skill, and with only one workman, from three to 
five tons of crude iron pass into the condition of several 
piles of malleable iron, in from thirty to thirty-flve mi- 
nutes, with the expenditure of about one-third part the 
blast now used in a finery furnace with an equal charge 
of iron, and with the consumption of no other fuel than 
is contained in the crude iron. To those who ate best 
acquainted with the nature of fluid iron, it may be a 
matter of surprise that a blast of cold air forced into 
melted crude iron is capable of raising its temperature 
to such a degree as to retain it in a perfect state of flu- 
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dity, after it has lost all its carbon, and is in the condi- 
tion of malleable iron, which, in the highest heat of our 
forges, only becomes a pasty mass^ But such is the 
excessive temperature that may be arrived at, with a 
properly shaped converting vessel, and a judicious distri- 
bution of the blast, that not only may the fluidity of the 
metal be retained, but so much surplus heat can be 
created as to remelt the crop ends, ingot runners, and 
other scrap, tljat is made throughout the process, and 
thus bring them, without labour or fuel, into ingots of a 
quality equal to the rest of the charge of new metal. 
For this purpose, a small arched chamber is formed 
immediately over the throat of the converting vessel, 
somewhat like the tunnel-head of the blast furnace. This 
chamber, has two or more openings in the sides of it, 
and its floor is made to slope downwards to the throat. 
As soon as a charge of fluid malleable iron has been 
drawn off from the converting vessel, the workman will 
take the scrap intended to be worked into the next 
charge, and proceed to introduce the several pieces into 
the small chamber, piling them up round the opening of 
the throat. When this is done, he will run in his charge 
of crude metal, and again commence the process. By 
the time the boil commences, the bar ends or other scrap 
will have acquired a white heat, and by the time it is 
over, most of them will have melted and run down into 
the charge. Any pieces, however, that remain, may then 
be pushed in by the workman, and by the time the pro- 
cess is completed, they will all be melted and intimately, 
combined with the rest of the charge ; so that all scrap 
iron, whether cast or malleable, may thus be used up 
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without any loss or expense. As an example of the 
power that iron has of generating heat in this process, 
Mr Bessemer mentions that when trying how small a set 
of tuyeres could be used, the size he had chosen proved 
too small, and after blowing into the metal for one hour 
and three-quarters, he could not get up heat enough with 
them, to bring on the boil. The experiment was there- 
fore discontinued, during which time two-thirds of the. 
metal solidified, and the rest was run off. A larger 
set of tuyere pipes were then put in, and a fresh charge 
of fluid iron run into the vessel, which had the effect of 
entirely remelting the former charge; and when the 
whole was tapped out it exhibited, as usual, that intense 
and dazzling brightness peculiar to the electric light. 

" To persons conversant with the manufacture of iron, 
it will be at once apparent that the ingots of malleable 
metal which are produced by this process, will have no 
hard or steely parts, such as are found in puddled iron, 
requiring a great amount of rolling to blend them with 
the general mass, nor wHl such ingots require an excess 
of rolling to expel the cinder from the interior of the 
mass, since none can exist in the ingot, which is pure 
and perfectly homogeneous throughout, and hence requires 
only as much rolling as is necessary for the development 
of fibre ; it therefore follows that instead of forming a 
merchant bar or rail by the union of a number of sepa- 
rate pieces welded together, it will be far more simple, 
and less expensive, to make several bars or rails from a 
siiigle ingot ; doubtless this would have been done long 
ago had not the whole process been limited by the size 
of the ball which the puddler could make. 
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" The facility which the new process affords, of making 
large masses, will enable the manufacturer to produce 
bars that, on the old mode of working, it was impossible 
to obtain ; while, at the same time, it admits of the use 
of some powerful machinery, whereby a great deal of 
labour will be saved, and the process be greatly expe* 
dited. Mr Bessemer merely mentions this in passing, 
without entering into details, as the patents he has ob- 
tained for improvements in this branch of the manufacture 
are not yet specified. He next points out the perfectly 
homogeneous character of cast-steel — its freedom from 
sand cracks and flaws — and its greater cohesive force and 
elasticity, compared with the blister-steel from which it 
is made, qualities which it derives solely from its fusion 
and formation into ingots — all of which properties mal- 
leable iron acquires in like manner, by its fusion and 
formation into ingots in the new process. Nor must it 
be forgotten that no amount of rolling will give to blis- 
tered steel (although formed of rolled bars) the same 
homogeneous character that cast-steel acquires, by a 
mere extension of the ingot to some ten or twelve times 
its original length. 

" One of the most important facts connected with the 
new system of manufacturing malleable iron is, that all 
the iron so produced will be of the quality known as 
charcoal-iron, not that any charcoal is used in its manu- 
facture, but because the whole of the processes following 
the smelting of it are conducted entirely without contact 
with, or the use of any mineral fuel ; the iron resulting 
therefrom will, in consequence, be perfectly free from 
those injurious properties which that description of fuel 
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never fails to impaETt to iron that is brought under its in« 
fluence* At the same time, this system of manufactur- 
ing malleable iron offers extraordinary facility for making 
large shafts, cranks, and other heavy masses ; it will be 
obvious that any weight of metal that can be founded in 
ordinary cast-iron, by the means at present at our dis- 
posal, may also be founded in molten malleable iron, and 
be wrought into the forms and shapes required, provided 
that we increase the size and power of our machinery to 
the extent necessary to deal with such large masses of 
metal. A few minutes' reflection will show the great 
anomaly presented by the scale on which the processes 
of iron-making are at present carried on. The little fur- 
naces originally used for smelting ore have, from time to 
time, increased in size, until they have assumed colossal 
proportions, and are made to operate on 200 or 300 tons 
of material at a time, giving out 10 tons of fluid metal 
at a single run. The manufacturer has thus gone oii 
increasing the size of his smelting furnaces, adapting to 
their use the blast -apparatus of the requisite proportions, 
and has by this means lessened the cost of production, in 
every way ensuring a cheapness and uniformity of pro- 
duction that could never have been secured by a multi- 
plicity of small furnaces. While the manufacturer has 
shown himself fully alive to these advantages, he has still 
been under the necessity of leaving the succeeding opera- 
tions to be carried out on e scale wholly at variance with 
the principles he has found so advantageous in the smelt- 
ing department. It is true that, hitherto, no better 
method was known than the puddling process, in which 
from 4 cwt. to 5 cwt. of iron is all that can be operated 
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upon at a time, and even this small quantity is divided 
into homeopathic doses of some 70 lbs. or 80 lbs., each of 
which is moulded and fashioned by human labour, care- 
fully watched and tended in the furnace, and removed 
therefrom, one at a time, to be carefully manipulated and 
squeezed into form. Considering the vast extent of the 
manufacture, and the gigantic scale on which the early 
stages of its progress are conducted, it is astonishing that no 
eflFort should have been made to raise the after processes 
somewhat nearer to a level commensurate with the pre- 
ceding ones, and thus rescue the trade from tjie trammels 
which have so long surrounded it. Mr Bessemer then 
adverts to another important feature of the new process, 
the production of what he calls semi-steel. At the stage? 
of the process immediately following the boil, the whble 
of the crude iron has passed into the condition of cast-steel 
of ordinary quality. By the continuation of the process the 
steel so produced gradually loses its small remaining por- 
tion of carbon, and passes successively from hard to soft 
steel, and from softened steel to steely iron, and eventually 
to very soft iron ; hence, at a certain period of the process, 
any quality may be obtained : there is one in particular^ 
which, by way of distinction, he calls semi-steel, being in 
hardness about midway between ordinary cast-steel and 
soft malleable iron. This metal possesses the advantage of 
much greater tensile strength than soft . iron ; it is also 
more elastic, and does not readily take a permanent set, 
while it is much harder, and is not worn or indented so 
easily as soft iron. At the same time it is cot so brittle 
or hard tp work as ordinary cast-steel. These qualities 
render it eminently well adapted to purposes where 
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lightness and strength are specially required, or where 
their is much wear, as in the case of railway hars, which, 
from their softness and lamellar texture, soon become 
destroyed* The cost of semi-steel will be a fraction less 
than iron, because the loss of metal that takes place by 
oxidation in the converting vessel is about 2^ per cent, 
less than it is with iron ; but as it is a little more difficult 
to roll, its cost per ton may fairly be considered to be 
the same as iron. As its tensile strength is some 30 
or 40 per cent, greater than bar iron, it follows that 
for most purposes a much less weight of metal may be 
used, so that taken in that way the semi-steel will form 
a much cheaper metal than ^my we are at present 
acquainted with. 

^' In conclusion, Mr Bessemer observes that the facts 
he has discovered have not been elicited by mere labora* 
tory experiments, but have been the result of operations 
on a scale nearly twice as great as is pursued in the 
largest iron-works, the experimental apparatus converting 
7 cwt. in thirty minutes, while the ordinary puddling 
furnace makes only 4| cwt. in two hours, which is made 
into six separate balls ; while the ingots or blooms are 
smooth, even prisms ten inches square by thirty inches 
in length, weighing about as much as ten ordinary puddle 
balls.* 

Mr Bessemer's first patent, in reference to this process, 
was taken out in 1855, and claimed improvements in the 
manufacture of cast-steel, consisting of the forcing of 
currents of air or of steam into and amongst the molten 
crude iron, or of remelted pig or refined iron, until the 
metal so treated is rendered malleable and has acquired 
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other properties common to cast steel. A second patent 
in the same year claimed the application of the same pro- 
cess to refining iron previous to puddling, or by preference 
the conversion of the crude iron by a single process, and 
casting it into ingots suitable for rolling into bar iron or 
plates. In February 1856, further details of the process 
are described in a patent, the object of which is stated to 
be the conversion of molten crude iron or remelted pig 
or finery iron into steel, or malleable iron without the use 
of fuel for reheating or continuing to heat the crude 

molten metal, such conversion being effected by forcing 

* 

into and among the molten mass currents of air or 
gases capable of evolving sufficient oxygen to keep up the 
combustion of the carbon contained in the iron till the 
conversion is accomplished* In March, May, August, 
and November 1856, and January 1857, further details of 
methods of introducing the air, assisting the combustion 
by the use of carbonaceous matter and oxides, and forming 
ingots, or rolling the molten metal direct, were patented. 
Since that time Mr Bessemer has pursued unremittingly 
the perfecting of his process, and the results at which he 
has arrived he communicated in May 1859 to the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. The primary source of difficulty to be 
overcome was the removal of the sulphur and phosphorus, 
abundantly present in ordinary cast iron, and which the 
high temperature and copious supply of air in the Bes- 
semer process did not seem to affect. Steam, hydrogen, 
and silicates of iron and manganese were tried, and with 
partial success. But the employment of crude iron, free 
from these noxious elements, appeared the most certain 
escape from the difficulty, and with Indian and Nova 
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Scotian iron the process became successful. Cast-steel 
works were erected at Sheffield, and in these the system 
has since been in operation. 

For the production of malleable iron, however, this fine 
description of cast metal was, from its cost, inapplicable, 
and the iron smelted from specular, haematite, and spa- 
those ores, was looked to, to supply the requisite material. 
Iron was obtained from Cleator, Weardale, and the Forest 
of Dean, fit for the purpose, and with the converting 
vessel, ishown in the annexed cut, malleable iron has been 
produced. Mr Bessemer thus describes the method of 
operation : " The vessel is mounted on axes near its 
centre of gravity. It is constructed of boiler plates, and 
lined with fire-brick, road-drift, or * ganister/ which re- 
sists the heat better than any other material yet tried, 
and has also the advantage of cheapness. The vessel 
having been heated, is brought into a horizontal position, 
so that it may receive its charge of molten metal without 
either of the tuyeres being beneath the surface. No 
action can therefore take place until tUe vessel is made to 
assume the vertical position (fig. 49). The process is thus 
in an instant brought into full activity, and small, though 
powerful, jets of air spring upward through the fluid 
mass. The air, expanding in voluiQe, divides itself into 
globules, or bursts violently upwards, carrying with it 
some hundred weight of fluid metal, which again falls 
into the boiling mass below, Ever^ part of the apparatus 
trembles under the violent agitation thus produced. A 
roaring flame rushes from the mouth of the vessel; and, 
as the process advances, it changes its violet colour to 
orange; and finally to a voluminous pure. white flame. 
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tract from Mr Bessemer's papers from the fact that his pro- 
cess of decarbonisation and boiling, although not exercised 
to the extent of becoming general, is nevertheless attended 
with results highly satisfactory as regards the purity and 
homogeneous state of the metal produced. The greatly 
increased temperature, rapid combustion, and violent ebul- 
lition, and the changes of colour from violet to orange 
and thence to white, are indications of the .different stages 
of the process, which enable the operator to judge with 
great certainty when it is time to stop, either in the 
production of steel of different qualities or malleable 
iron. 

Now, in the usual process of puddling in the reverbe- 
ratory furnace, these indications are not present to the 
same extent, as the puddler, when producing either iron 
or steel, has not only to judge from the colour and the 
tenacious state of the mass as he gathers it into the balls, 
but he must close Kis damper at the exact moment of 
time, in order to produce the quality of metal, whether 
steel or iron, that he may require. This is the most 
difficult part of the process, as the workman has not only 
to watch his furnace intensely, but the laborious operation 
of stirring and balling the molten mass is so great as to 
render him unfit for the double duty of violent muscular 
action and the exercising of a sound judgment in the ap- 
pearance of the furnace. To the toil and labour of this 
exhausting process we may therefore trace the great un- 
certainty as respects the quality of the so-called homo- 
geneous mass, which is sometimes steel, sometimes iron, 
or between the two, as it pleases the puddler and his 
assistant. 
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Now, the Bessemer process, if it can be safely and 
profitably carried out, will in a great measure remedy 
these defects, and give greatly increased confidence in the 
uniformity, strength, and other properties of the metal 
produced. 

For the production of large plates, Mr Bessemer has 
tried one especially interesting experiment, and that is 
to produce them direct from the fluid metal, without any 
preliminary solidification. He has rolled a plate of con- 
siderable dimensions by pouring the fluid metal into the 
space between two rolls cooled by water, the metal chill- 
ing in a plate as the rolls revolve. If this method could 
be carried out successfully, we might hope for much 
larger and more homogeneous plates than is possible with 
the present system of puddle balls. We might in fact 
calculate on a continuous web of iron from the rolls, on 
the same principle as that produced by the paper-machine, 
provided the converting or leading furnaces are suflSciently 
large and numerous to keep up the supply. 

The results of experiments on the tensile strength of 
the iron and steel produced by this process will be found 
in Chapter X. They show a very high tenacity. 

Wrought iron, as ordinarily made, is found to possess 
about one-half of the power of cohesion which it has 
when manufactured in a fluid state, and is allowed to 
retain a minute quantity of carbon ; indeed, iron, under 
the various forms in which it is met with in commerce, 
presents an anomaly not to be found in any other of the 
staple manufactures of this country* 

When in the state of cast-iron, the metal contains 4 
per cent, of carbon, has a tensile strength of 18,000 lbs. 
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per square inch, and is worth L.3 per ton. Deprive it of 
this 4 per cent, of carbon, and it becomes malleable iron : 
it has then a tensile strength of 56,000 lbs. per square 
inch, and is raised in value from L.3 to L.8 per ton. But 
if we leave in it 1 per cent, of the carbon it originally 
contained, it will have a tensile strength of at least 130,000 
lbs., and its selling price will have risen from L.8 to L.50 
per ton. Such facts may well suggest the question, Can- 
not iron be purified, and this 1 per cent, of carbon be left* 
in it, without raising its cost to L.50 per ton ? — Cannot 
we have the great cohesive strength, the hardness and 
the homogeneous character of iron fully developed, with- 
out that commercial barrier which the old system of 
making cast-steel has ever placed in the way of its em- 
ployment for all constructive purposes ? 

Until very recently, cast-steel has been considered to 
be a hard and brittle material, and has been employed 
almost exclusively for cutting tools — ^its hardness, and 
the difficulty of working it, rendering it unfit to take the 
place of iron for general purposes. Well carbonised cast- 
steel, made by the Bessemer process, has been found to 
bear a tensile strain of 160,000 lbs. per square inch ; 
while pure decarbonised iron, made by the same process, 
will only bear on an average 72,000 lbs. 

Within these limits, however, there is an ample margin 
for the manufacture of several distinct qualities of malle- 
able metal, each especially suited to peculiar uses. Thus, 
steel containing IJ per cent, of carbon, and capable of 
bearing a tensile strain of 150,000 lbs., may be employed 
for the upper web of a plate or box girder to great advan- 
tage, where it would bear safely an enormous compressive 
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force, but it would be a very improper material to employ 
in the construction of a steam-boiler. 

The light cast-steel girders, of 70 feet span, erected 
last year on the Thames by the Corporation of the City of 
London, were made of a mild, tough steel, bearing only a 
tensile strain of 45 tons per square inch, and are of half 
the scantling of the wrought-iron girders used in the 
same structure. In many cases it will, however, be per- 
fectly safe to employ a somewhat harder metal than these 
girders were made of. For instance, some large pump- 
rods recently made, in lengths of 30 feet each, were re- 
quired to stand a proof of 120,000 lbs. per square inch. 
It has, however, been found that iron containing from J 
to J per cent, of carbon, and capable of bearing from 
90,000 to 100,000 lbs, per square inch, is most suitable 
for general purposes, but it is especially so for steam 
boilers, as it will bear punching and flanging like a sheet 
of copper.* The engraving fig. 60, carefully traced from 
a photograph by Mr Charles Wright, shows several pieces 
of the Bessemer steel, of the tough quality last named, all 
of which have been bent or twisted cold. Among them 
are two pieces of a cast-steel rail, one formed into a spiral, 
which partly untwisted itself when released from the 
machine, and the other folded up by several blows from a 
2J ton steam-hammer. There is also shown a 3-inch 
square steel bar, which affords a good example of the 
power of this metal to resist fracture by a torsional strain, 

* In one establishment near Manchester, six of these steel boilers are 
in use, under a constant working pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch. , 
Their dimensions are 80 feet in length by 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, the 
plates being VW ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ thickness. 
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Its angles, originally 3 inches asunder, are seen to ap- 
proach within IJ of each other, the original flat sides of 
the bar being formed into a deeply indented groove ; and 
in the space of 12 inches from the fractured end, the 
angles, measured on their present extended line, are equal 
to 22 inches in length. These examples of extreme tough- 
ness and power to resist fracture until entirely altered in 
form, will, it is hoped, tend to dispel the very popular 
error, that cast-steel ** snaps like glass," and cannot be 
safely employed as a substitute for wrought iron. 

To the details of the process by which these results 
have been obtained, at a cost which can compete success- 
fully with common iron, already given, Mr Bessemer has 
furnished the following additional particulars. Fig. 51 
represents an external view of the converting vessel A 
and its accessories. The converting vessel has already 
been described and figured at page 145. This vessel is 
supported on axes, which project on each side of it, a 
little above its centre of gravity, and these rest on the 
standards B, which are firmly secured to the foundation. 
On one of the axes a spur wheel, 0, is fixed, which re- 
ceives motion from the pinion and handle D,^ so that 
at any time a semi-rotatory motion of the vessel may be 
effected by simply turning this handle in the required 
direction. In front of the vessel is fixed a hydraulic 
crane E, having an arm G, to which the casting-ladle H 
is attached. A semicircular casting-pit J is sunk in the 
floor, and has placed in it any convenient number of 
ingot-moulds K, arranged side by side, all of them being 
equidistant from the centre of the crane. The casting- 
ladle is raised and lowered down as near as convenient to 
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of filling the moulds is rendered necessary, on account of 
the extreme diflSculty which is found in pouring the fluid 
steel over a lip formed on the top edge of the ladle, with- 
out allowing some of the fluid slag to go over with the 
metal and become intermixed with it. The rapidity with 
which the solidification of malleable iron takes place in a 
cold metal mould would prevent any slag that might be 
taken down with the falling stream from rising again to 
the surface. It is also essential that the metal should 
descend in a vertical stream down the centre of the mould ; 
for if the stream is allowed to flow in contact with the 
cast-iron mould, the latter is immediately melted at that 
part, and becomes firmly united to the ingot. 

The blast of air is conveyed into the converting vessel 
through one of the trunnions, which is made hollow for 
that purpose, and passes by a pipe into the tuyere-box E, 
which is so arranged as to be easily detached. Two or 
more of these tuyere-boxes are provided, so that on the 
removal of one set of tuyeres, another box and tuyeres 
may be in readiness to replace it. The tuyeres are seven 
in number, each one having five separate holes through 
it, of J of an inch in diameter. These holes allow the 
air to pass vertically upwards into the mass of fiuid metal 
in 35 separate jets. 

When the apparatus cannot be supplied with fluid 
metal direct from the blast-furnace, it has been found 
preferable to melt the pig-iron in a reverberatory furnace, 
from which the metal may be conveyed in a ladle to the 
converting vessel, which is moved into a nearly horizontal 
position to receive it, the tuyere end of the vessel being 
suflSciently raised to keep the orifices of the tuyeres above 
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the level of the metal. When about 25 cwt. of crude iron 
has been run in, the blast is turned on, and the vessel is 
rapidly moved into the position shown in fig. 49, when 
the process instantly commences, the jets of air rushing 
upwLs, expanding in volume, a^d di;iding into an infi 
nite number of globules, which become dispersed through- 
out the fluid mass. The siUcium is first attacked, neither 
the iron nor carbon being operated upon to any extent 
while any silicium remains. When the crude iron con- 
tains about 1 J per cent, of silicium, it requires about twelve 
minutes' blowing to remove it, during which time only a 
few sparks make their appearance; but as soon as the 
silicium is nearly all eliminated, the carbon and iron are 
more and more acted upon. At about this period, two 
minutes suffice to entirely change the outward indications 
of the process, for in that short space of time the bright 
sparks previously seen issuing from the vessel have almost 
wholly disappeared, and a voluminous flame rushes out of 
the mouth of the vessel, gradually passing from orange to 
a brilliant white. The light is so intense as to project 
shadows of every object on the wall of the building, even 
at mid-day. In about 25 minutes from the commencement 
of the process, this flame is observed to drop off suddenly, 
thus indicating the complete decarbonisation of the metal. 
Combustion can therefore no longer go on. The vessel 
is then immediately turned again into the horizontal 
position, and a small quantity of carburet of manganese, 
mixed with carburet of iron and silicium, is added, the 
vessel is again turned up, and the blast is driven through 
it as before ; the manganese almost wholly disappears in 
a few seconds, but the carbon is retained. The steel may 
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thus be carbonised to any desired extent, entirely depend- 
ing on the known quantity of carbon thus added to the 
converted metal, while the carburet of manganese effects 
precisely the same chemical change as it does in the thou- 
sand other steel pots in which it is daily employed in 
Sheffield — i. e., it confers on it the property of welding and 
working more soundly under the hammer. Mr Heath 
first discovered this important fact while residing in India, 
and in the year 1839 he patented the discovery in England. 
So welldid he imderstand the chemical changes brought 
about by the employment of this alloy in steel, without 
reference to the mode by which the steel was manu- 
factured, that he claimed in his patent " the employment 
of carburet of manganese in any process whereby iron 
is converted into cast-steel." No sooner is the mixture 

• 

of the metals effected than the casting-ladle is brought 
under the mouth of the vessel, which is then turned down, 
as shown in fig. 51, and the fluid steel poured into the 
ladle ; the ram is then raised by simply turning a handle, 
and the crane-arm is swung round so as to bring the 
orifice of the ladle over one of the moulds ; the handle N 
is then depressed, which raises the fireclay valve, and 
allows the fluid steel to flow in a clear round stream into 
the iron moulds beneath ; all slags or dry oxides float on 
the surface of the fluid in the ladle, and cannot possibly 
enter the mould. When one mould is filled, the cone-valve 
is shut down and the ladle is moved over the next mould, 
and so on until all the steel is formed into ingots, the pro- 
cess occupying 30 minutes from the pouring in of the 
crude iron to the formation of the nietal into cast-steel 
blooms or ingots. 
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The metal silicium plays a most important part in this 
process ; and however injurious it may be found when pre- 
sent in comparatively large quantities, it is of the utmost 
service when employed in minute doses. Whenever decar- 
bonised fluid iron is deprived of every atom of silicium, as 
in the process just described, or when blister-steel free of 
silicium is melted in crucibles, it is found to disengage 
gas rapidly in the act of cooling (in the same way that 
silver does), and thereby produces unsound castings, the 
steel in some cases boiling in the cold cast-iron mould so 
furiously as to run over the top, and more than half empty 
the mould. When the metal is in this unmanageable state, 
it has been found that 1 lb. of silicium put into 2000 
lbs. of steel entirely stops the boiling action, and causes 
the metal to lie as quietly in the mould as common cast- 
iron would do. Now, the metal silicium is most difficult to 
obtain in such quantities as are required for commercial 
purposes, but, like manganese, may be reduced most 
readily when intimately combined with oxide of iron. 
Hence the metal put in at the end of the process is an 
alloy of manganese, silicium, and iron, obtained by the 
simultaneous reduction of their oxides previously mixed 
in the requisite proportions. 

It is curious how, by the merest accident, and entirely 
without their knowledge of the fact, the steelmakers on 
the old plan have for the last forty or fifty years taken 
the benefit of this alloy. In making the 5000 crucibles 
which daily are put into the steel furnaces of Sheffield, 
it has been found most convenient to form them with a 
small round hole in the bottom. These cracibles are placed 
in the furnace upon a flat lump of fireclay, and a handful 
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of sand is thrown into them for the purpose of stopping 
up this hole and preventing the escape of the steel. The 
intense heat of the smelting process, aided by the carbon 
present in the steel, and by the small quantity of charcoal 
usually put into the crucible with it, suffices to reduce a 
small portion of the sand or silicic-acid into the metallic 
state ; the silicium thus formed alloying the steel, gives 
that quietness and freedom from boiling known in the 
trade as "dead melted." The analysis of cast-steel of 
the highest qualities invariably shows this alloy of sili- 
cium. 

At present there are two distinct modes of working the 
Bessemer process : that just described is the system pre- 
ferred in England ; but in India and Sweden, where the 
process is rapidly extending, the fixed vessel has been 
adhered to, and the various qualities of steel and malleable 
iron at the works of Mr GKiranson of Gteffle are entirely 
regulated by the quantity of blast and the time of blowing ; 
no manganese is used at any stage of the process, nor is 
any metal added to regulate the temper of the steel. Over 
700 tons of steel so produced have found their way into 
the English market within the last seven months, the 
whole of which was made in precisely the manner de- 
scribed by Mr Bessemer in bis paper read at Cheltenham 
in 1856, and quoted at the commencement of this chapter^ 

In the conversion of crude iron into steel by a blast of 
air, a great waste of metal may be made, if the quantity 
and mode of applying the blast is not directed by a person 
having a practical knowledge of the process ; but with this 
knowledge (easily acquired), the loss of metal is extremely 
small. Mr Gtiranson, who employs the fluid crude iron 
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direct from the blast furnace, took the trouble to weigh 
accurately all the fluid iron employed for this purpose at 
his works during a whole week, and in his report of the 
results obtained, he states the actual loss in weight to be 
8*72 per cent. — ^that is, the cast ingots, together with the 
scrap or steel accidentally spilled, was within 8*72 per 
cent, of the weight of cast-iron tapped from the blast 
furnace. At the SheflSeld works the iron is melted in a 
reverberatory furnace, which causes a loss of 5 or 6 per 
cent, in the first instance ; and coke-made pig-iron being 
less pure than that employed by Mr GK)ranson, a further loss 
of about 10 per cent, takes place in the converting vessel, 
making a total loss of 15 or 16 per cent, of the pig-iron 
employed. The loss has occasionally been as low as 13 per 
cent, and as high as 20, but it is believed that it will be 
further reduced when converting five tons of crude metal 
at a single charge. Not only is the loss in the converting 
process small ; but in the after process of hammering and 
rolling, the loss from oxidation is much less than that 
which takes place in making wrought-iron in the usual 
^aj— firstly y because the temperature of the blooms is 
much less ; secondly, because it is only worked once with- 
out piling ; and, thirdly, because the solid ingot presents 
very much less surface to oxidation than a pile of small 
bars. Hence it foUows that a ton of .pig-iron may be con- 
verted by the new process into bars or plates of cast-steel 
in much less time, with less fuel, with less manual labour, 
with less engine power, and with a less loss of metal, than 
the same ton of pig-iron can be made into common 
wrought-iron by the ordinary process, to say nothing of 
the increased commercial value of the product. 
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An important feature of the new process is, that it 
affords great facility for the production of large masses of 
tough malleable metal^ without increasing the cost in the 
same ratio as in the old process, where every large mass 
is built up of small pieces more or less perfectly imited, 
and more or less injured in quality, by being reduced to a 
soft state approaching fusion, in order to favour the ad- 
hesion of each successive piece as it is added to the mass. 

When a large forging of the Bessemer steel is required, 
the fluid metal is poured into a massive iron ingot mould 
equal in weight to the fluid metal, where it passes in a 
few minutes into a soUd state. The rapidity with which 
the iron-mould absorbs the heat is shown in eight or ten 
minutes after pouring in the fluid steel, by the mould be- 
coming red-hot, although sometimes weighing more than 
a ton. The result of this rapid solidification is the forma- 
tion of small crystals not easily detached from each other, 
as is the case with large and well defined crystals pro- 
duced by slow solidification. 

In all cases the employment of metal containing phos- 
phorus should be avoided, as that substance assists in the 
development of crystals in a most extraordinary manner, 
and thereby causes the metal to be cold-short. The effect 
of this substance on some other metals is most remark- 
able : if one ounce of phosphorus be put into one cwt. of 
melted tin, it entirely alters the whole character and pro- 
jjerties of the metal ; for on cooling, the mass crystallises 
in large and distinct crystals, having so feeble a cohesion 
as to allow of their separation by a very light blow. Fig. 
53 is copied from one of Mr Wright's photographs of a 
fragment of phosphorised tin, and shows how large and 
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perfectly the crystals are developed in a piece of only 
2 lbs. in weight. 



Pig. 53, 

As an illustration of the mode of treating large masses, 
an instance may be given in which the crude pig-iron 
was tapped from the reverberatory furnace at 10 a,m., 
and by 10.30 was converted into mild cast-steel, and 
formed into an ingot of 16 inches square by 3 feet 6 inches 
long ; at 10.50 it was removed from the mould and put 
into the heating furnace, in order to restore a little of the 
heat taken from its exterior by the mould, and thus 
render the whole mass nearly uniform in temperature, 
the central part still being a little higher in temperature, 
so as to be readily acted upon by the hammer. During the 
afternoon this ingot was formed by hammering into a 
truncated cone 7 feet 10 inches long, and 10 inches 
diameter at one end, and 8 inches at the other, and was 
the first gun-block made by the Bessemer process in steel. 
In December last it was finished at Liege, and proved 
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under the direction of the Belgian Minister of War ; it 
was bored for a 12-lb. shot, the interior being 4|f inches 
diameter, the exterior being finished at 9 J inches diameter 
at the breech end, and 7i inches at the muzzle, weighing 
9 cwt. and 23 lbs. ; whereas an ordinary cast-iron gun of 
the same calibre would measure 16'22 inches diameter 
at the breech, and 10*39 at the muzzle, weighing 34 cwt. 
The steel gun (if such a thin tube may so be called) was 
ordered to be proved d Pautrance, with increasing charges 
of powder and shots until it should give way. The charge 
for commencing the proof was 4 lbs. 7f oz. of powder 
and two 12-lb. shots. The charges of powder and the 
number of shots were increased up to the twenty-second 
round, when the gun gave way under a charge of 6 lbs. 
llj oz. of powder and eight 12-lb. shots. The gun did 
not burst longitudinally, but separated in two pieces, about 
four feet of the muzzle end being blown off. This will 
afford some idea of the great tenacity of this metal, even 
when of large section, and not much worked under the 
hammer. Nor must this be considered as a maximum 
result ; since the precise quality of metal best suited to 
this purpose can only be determined by numerous trials, 
it is highly improbable that the best temper was arrived 
at on the first attempt. 

While cast-steel made by the direct conversion of pig- 
iron is quietly working its way into the great engineer- 
ing estabb'shments of this country, and some of our most 
wealthy and enterprising iron and steel manufacturers are 
preparing to exchange the old for the new system of 
making steel, the daily working^ of the process only affords 
fresh proof of the desirability of a still further improve- 
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ment in the apparatus employed. The change of tuyeres 
in the present vessel causes a delay of four or five hours, 
and allows the vessel to get cold in the interval, and thus 
impedes that rapid and continuous working which is so 
highly desirable. The loss of time occasioned by the pre- 
sent mode of setting the tuyeres has led to an important 
improvement in the construction of the apparatus, which 
will, enable the workmen to convert a charge of metal 
every hour, night and day without interruption, and thus 
render the heating of the vessel from time to time with 
fuel quite unnecessary, and enabling a small vessel to 
turn out 200 tons of steel per week. 

In this improved converting vessel the globular form 
has been chosen, because it is easy of construction, and 
well suited to sustain its great weight from two points of 
support; the lining of the interior is also more stable 
than with any other form, and presents less surface for 
radiation of heat. The apparatus is shown in section in 
fig. 54, and in elevation in fig. 55. The casting pit 
extends beneath the vessel A, which is placed so low 
down that a charge of crude iron may be run into it by a 
gutter on the level of the floor ; like the former vessel it 
is supported on trunnions, and carries on one of them a 
pulley-wheel B, around which passes a wire-rope attached 
to a hydraulic lift or ram ; a counterweight is suspended 
from the opposite side of the drum. The whole of this 
apparatus being below ground is operated upon in a 
similar manner to the casting crane before described, and 
which is also used with the new vessel. 

In this modification of the apparatus the tuyere box is 
entirely dispensed with, the air not being admitted through 
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separate tuyeres let into the bottom of the vessel, but the 
blast is brought downwards by a single tuyere, D, from the 
upper part of the vessel, so that the tuyere may be re- 
moved from the vessel and a new one put into its place 
without disturbing the lining of the vessel. It is raised 
or lowered when required by a small hydraulic crane E, 
having a long tubular arm extending to the upper end of 
the tuyere. The blast-pipe G rises vertically up from the 
floor level, and is parallel with the plunger of the hydraulic 
crane ; an elbow-pipe H, having a telescopic joint, estab- 
lishes a communication at all times between the blast- 
pipe and the tuyere, notwithstanding the motion of the 
crane, in any direction ; thus the whole movements of the 
converting and casting apparatus are effected steadily, 
and without effort, by any workman in charge of the 
handles of the hydraulic apparatus. After a charge of 
metal has been converted, the tuyere is lifted out, and 
the vessel turned round so as to pour it into the casting 
ladle ; the vessel is then turned up, and the tuyere again 
inserted, or a new one is put in if the old one is too much 
worn. The tuyere is composed of circular bricks having 
a central hole, through which a stout iron rod passes, 
and by means of which the tuyere is firmly held together ; 
the passages for the air surround the central rod, and 
the current of air passing down them, prevents the rod 
from being made too hot. The vessel is 7 feet in external 
diameter, and capable of .converting from 2 to 2^ tons 
of steel at each charge, the process occupying about 
25 minutes. 

In order to prevent a stoppage of the operations in the 
converting-house by any accident occurring to the con- 
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verting apparatus, it will be found preferable to mount 
two vessels at each casting-pit. This plan has also the 
advantage of allowing the two vessels to be used simulta- 
neously when any very large ingot or casting is required ; 
and it must be borne in mind that this facility of produc- 
ing steel or malleable iron castings in loam moulds is 
another most important feature of the new process, arising 
out of the treatment of malleable iron in a fluid state. 
Wherever lightness and great strength are required in 
iron castings, this material should not be overlooked by 
the engineer. The framing of marine engines, screw 
propellers, the cylinders of hydraulic presses, and a hun- 
dred other uses, will present themselves, when it is known 
that castings can be made of this malleable metal, and 
portions of these castings may be forged and drawn out 
if required, and will give to such parts a great additional 
strength. For example, the mouthpieces for the scoops 
of a dredging machine were, for sake of convenience, cast 
as flat plates of the peculiar shape required, and were 
bent afterward into the proper form to fit the scoop. The 
unhammered malleable iron has a tensile strength of 
41,000 lbs., and steel in the same condition 63,000 lbs., 
this being the mean of eight different trials made at the 
Woolwich Arsenal. Taking the weekly produce of a pair 
of 7-feet converting vessels to be only 200 tons of cast- 
steel, their powers of production will present a curious 
contrast to the immense series of buildings and furnaces 
required to produce this quantity of cast-steel by the old 
process, for which purpose most extensive works would 
be required ; for, even after the pig-iron has been made 
into malleable iron bars, and these bars have been kept 
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at a white heat for eight or ten days, and have been con- 
verted into blister-steel, the mere melting of this 8t.eel, 
and casting it into ingots, would require no less than 
4750 crucibles, with their lids and stands, 200 workmen, 
60 boys, 700 tons of hard oven coke, and 760 separate 
melting furnaces, costing for their erection L.31,600. 

We are informed that in Sweden several companies are 
already using the process, the purity of their iron offering 
peculiar advantages in its application; and in France, 
Belgium, and Sardinia, it is already being carried into 
effect. 



OHAPTEE IX. 

THE PRODUCTION OF STEEL. 

DtJBiKa the last ten yeaxs a movement in advance of old 
customs has been going on in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, of so important a character as almost to constitute 
a revolution in the processes of conversion of crude pigs 
into malleable iron and steel. Since the introduction of 
the hot-blast there has been no important improvement 
in the reduction of the ores, nor is any great amount of 
saving likely to be effected in that process. But as regards 
the conversion of the iron into the malleable state, and 
into the varieties of steel, very important improvements 
have been effected during a period extending back not 
more than five or ten years. This is especially true of the 
processes for the manufacture of steel, in which the crude 
iron, having first been deprived of carbon in the refinery 
and puddling furnace, was again carbonised by being 
immersed in a hot bed of charcoal for a week or a 
fortnight. Becently it has been attempted to substitute 
for this roundabout method one in which the crude iron 
should be converted directly into steel by depriving it of 
its excess of carbon. This has been done in the puddling 
furnace, by staying the process of decarburisation at the 
point at which the metal retains 1 or 1*5 per cent, of 
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carbon, and it has also been effected by introducing 
currents of air in the manner described in the last 
chapter. To a careful study of metallurgic chemi&try, and 
repeated mechanical tests, we are indebted for these dis- 
coveries. These,. united to more perfect machinery, have 
already largely affected our iron manufacture, and seem 
likely to benefit the country and our widely extended 
commerce. To Mr Bessemer, amongst others, we owe the 
movement in this direction ; and although he has not yet 
accomplished all he promised at the Meeting of the 
British Association at Cheltenham, he nevertheless set 
others to work as well as himself, and by indomitable 
perseverance and skill, he has probably done more for the 
new process than any one else since the days of Cort. 

Notwithstanding the work — ^the good work — which has 
already been accomplished, we are still far short of that 
degree of perfection necessary to produce the finer qualities 
of iron and steel with certainty and effect. It is true that 
the last four or five years have effected wonderful im- 
provements in the production and quality of iron and 
steel, but we are still defective in the means of producing 
the same quality continuously from the same ore and 
fuel. For example, an order is given for a quantity of steel 
or iron plates, with regard to which it is essential that the 
whole should be as nearly as possible uniform in strength 
and character, and that none of the plates should be under 
a certain standard tenacity. It is true that numerous 
samples will reach the standard ; but, on the other hand, 
one plate in a hundred of inferior quality, if not detected, 
may, when introduced into some constructions, lead to 
disastrous consequences, and condemn the whole manu- 
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facture. In reference, therefore, to the improvements now 
in progress, it is essential to the interests of the iron trade 
that the manufacturers should study uniformity in the 
character of the article produced, in order that it may be 
raised to a high standard of excellence, in which the 
manufactures of this country should stand conspicuous. 

Steel is a carburet of iron containing a less proportion of 
carbon than cast-iron by smelting. The latter, it has been 
seen, contains 4 or 6 per cent, of carbon, whilst in steel 
the proportion is only 0*5 to 1*5 per cent. Hence the 
direct method of obtaining steel is obviously to deprive 
the crude pig-iron of a part of its carbon, to reduce its 
amount to the requisite proportion. This direct method 
has already been described in the previous chapter. On 
the continent, and recently in this country, a modification 
of the puddling process is employed for the same purpose. 
But, notwithstanding many advantages of directness and 
economy, it is not yet the process most generally adopted. 

In fact, the usual process, hitherto, has been the reverse 
of this ; wrought-iron bars of the finest quality are selected, 
and the necessary carbon is imparted to them by ** cemen- 
tation." In this way the purest steel is obtained. The 
cast-iron for this purpose must be obtained from pure ores 
and smelted with pure fuel ; and the puddling process by 
which the wrought-iron bars are produced tends to eli- 
minate injurious alloys. Thus manufactured, the iron is in 
the best condition for manufacturing a pure steel, capable of 
taking the finest edge and the greatest degree of hardness. 

I. THE PROCESS OP CEMENTATION. 

To obtain steel by this process the purest wrought-iron 
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bars are selected, foreign bars being preferred. Down to 
a recent period, Swedish and Eussian bars were ahnost 
exclusively employed, notwithstanding their high price ; 
these, smelted by charcoal, have a manifest superiority 
over all the irons of this country, where the ores are 
poorer and the charcoal scarcely to be obtained. These 
irons, therefore, are still preferred by the steel manu- 
facturer, being employed where fine qualities are required. 
¥or inferior purposes, spring steel, &c., some English 
wrought-iron has of late been used with success. 

The bars, selected with care, according to the steel to be 
produced, are broken into convenient lengths, and placed 
in layers in pots mixed with and surrounded by charcoal 
These pots are subjected to an intense heat, by which the 
carbon is vaporised, and gradually penetrates the iron and 
combines with it. The heat is continued for nine to eleven 
days, aft^r which the bars are removed, and often present 
a blistered surface. Hence this quality is termed " bUs- 
tered steel." 

The furnaces in which the cementation is effected is 
shown in fig. 56 ; a a are the pote in which the steel 19 
placed, 12 feet long and 3 feet square, composed of a 
refractory siliceous fire-stone or fire-brick. Two of these 
pots are placed side by side, with the grate 9, of equal 
length, between them. They need to be supported on 
massive foundations, to avoid sinking and fracture; and 
they are arched over by fire-brick in such a manner that 
the flame passes between, under, and around them .on 
every side. In the arch covering them, there are open- 
ings, c c, into the lofty dome-shaped chimney C, which 
covers all. The pots hold during each heat 15 or 16 tons 
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of iron, and. fourteen or sixtpeen heats ate obtained in each 
per annum. 

In filling these pots, 
theconverter gets into 
the pot and spreads a 
layer of charcoal over 
the bottom. His as- 
sistant then hands 
him in the bars, which 
he spreads in an even 
layer, making allow- 
ance for expansion. 
Over them is spread 
a layer of charcoal 
dust, and then a se- 
cond layer of bars, and 
80 on till the pot is 
filled; alayerof fouror 
five inches of loam or 
wheelswarf is rammed 
over all, and the pot 
is ready for heating. 

Each chest has an 
opening in which test- ^'®' ^^■ 

bars are laid, eo that they can be withdrawn during the 
process of cementation, and the amount of carburisation 
ascertained. The appearance of the test-bars is a suf- 
ficient guide to a skilful converter as to the degree of 
carburisation which has been effected. 

The steel thus obtained is known as Ulster steel; the 
bars, from the nature of the process, are hardest outside. 
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and are therefore unfit for immediate use, except for a 
few purposes, such as for files, shovels, &c. 

Gait Steel consista of the hars of blister steel broken np 
and placed in crucibles, melted and cast into ingots. The 
crucibles are placed in a simple melting furnace, holding 
six, twelve, or more pots, a cross section of which is shown 
in fig. 57 ; g ia the grate, c the crucible with its cover, a 
the chimney-stack, 6 a loose cover over the opening in 
the furnace, through which the pots are inserted and 
withdrawn. The pots having been placed in position, 
and raised to a white heat, the blister steel is inserted, 
the cover put on, and 
the furnace filled up 
with coke. When the 
steel is melted the 
pots are withdrawn, 
and the steel poured 
into cast-iron ingot 
moulds. The pots are 
replaced in the fur- 
nace, and receive a 
second and third 
charge, after which 
they are thrown aside. 

The steel thus ob- 
^ . ,-. , Fig. 57. 

tained is very homo- 
geneous, all the irregularities of carburisation of the blister 
steel having been got rid of by fusion. The ingots are 
worked under the tilt-hammer to the required shapes and 
sizes. 
Skeai' Steel is blister steel cut up, piled and welded 
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under the, tilt-hammer, the piling answering the same 
purpose as fusion, but less perfectly, in producing homo- 
geneity of structure. 

Double Shear Steel is single shear steel a second time 
cut up, piled, heated, and tilted. 

Fluxes are sometimes put with the blister steel into the 
crucible in making cast-steel. Chloride of sodium has 
been used by Mr Mushet and others with a view of puri- 
fying the metal. Binoxide of manganese has also been 
used, though makers are not agreed as to the part it plays 
in the process. Steel obtained from manganiferous ores 
is known to be of a fine quality, but this does not appear 
to result from the retention of the manganese in the steel. 
" The most satisfactory explanation of the beneficial eff'ect 
of manganese is afforded by the protracted treatment to 
which it is found necessary to submit iron containing 
much of that metal, in order to effect its proper decar- 
bonisation, and the facility thus afforded for its complete 
purification.'' — (Abel.) Mr Heath's process, celebrated as 
having been contested in every superior court in this 
country, is to introduce carburet of manganese into the 
crucible with the blister steel ; but the carburet may be 
found in the crucible by introducing oxide of manganese 
and coal-tar. Metallic manganese has been used by Mr 
Mushet to correct red shortness or cold shortness in 
steel. 

II. homogeneous iron. 

For some purposes, cast-steel is produced from wrought- 
iron by fusion with carbon in a crucible. For this pur- 
pose, foreign selected bars are cut up and introduced into 
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the crucible in the ordinary steel melting fnmacei fig. 57, 
along with a small quantity of charcoal, which, during 
fusion, combines with the iron. The hardness of the steel 
depends upon the quantity of charcoal introduced. For 
tool steel, 1'6 to 1'7 per cent, is introduced ; for a soft steel 
for engraving purposes, Mr Hurst of Earasbottom intro- 
duces less than one per cent, of charcoal with the iron, 
and the resulting metal is soft, receives a high polish, and 
casehardens without bending. This steel, or partially 
carburised iron, I have tested, and found to sustain a 
strain of 35 tons to the inch. The temperature of fusion 
is much higher than in melting steel, and the pots wear 
out correspondingly fast. A Sheffield firm have also in- 
troduced a mild steel of this kind to a considerable extent, 
under the name of homogeneous iron. I have found this 
material to take an average tensile strain of 41} tons, or 
double that of wrought-iron. 

III. M. chbnot's process. 

M. Chenot's works, or rather those of M. Bugeney and 
Co., are in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris ; and 
having visited them on two different occasions, I have 
less hesitation in giving a brief statement of this pecuHar 
process, so far as I could gather it from fJL. Ghenot and 
his son, who have the management of the works. 

M. Ghenot makes steel direct from the ore by convert- 
ing it into a substance he calls sponge^ in a peculiarly 
constructed furnace, 50 feet high and about 18 feet square 
at the widest part. To this furnace are attached other 
furnaces which contain the fires, and great care is taken 
that only the gaseous products of combustion come in con- 
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tact with the ores. The large furnace is constructed with 
numerous intersecting flues to distribute the heated cur- 
rents from the attached furnaces, and to equalise the 
temperature at those parts where they come in contact 
with the ores. 

It requires five days to convert the ore into sponge, 
and every twenty-four hours 18 cwt. or a ton are with- 
drawn from the furnace by a moveable grated platform', 
which rises by rack and pinions to the requisite height 
in the furnace, where it receives the charge, and is 
lowered at the required temperature to the space prepared 
for* its reception below. Great care is taken to shut 
out the air by a luting of sand and clay all round the 
platform over which the sponge is removed from the 
furnace. 

The ore being thus calcined or converted into sponge, 
it is allowed to soak in oil or any other fatty substance 
calculated to supply it with carbon. After this it is 
placed in wrought-iron retorts, and exposed for a couple 
of hours to the heat of a furnace in order to carry off any 
excess of carbon which it may have received. The sponge 
is next reduced to powder, and then compressed by ma- 
chinery into bars in strong iron tubes. In this state it is 
fit for melting, and being placed in a crucible, with four 
tons of coke to one of steel, it is thence run into ingots. 
Lastly, it* is prepared for the market in the usual way 
under the hammer. On the quality of this manufacture 
I can speak with some certainty, having brought several 
specimens home with me ; and, judging from these, I 
can safely pronounce the Chenot manufacture a superior 
description of steel. 

h2 
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IV. PROCESS OF CAPTAIN UCHATIUS. 

In this process cast-steel is produced direct from crude 
iron. The pigs are melted in a cupola, whence they are 
run into a cistern of cold water, and granulated by strik- 
ing a rapidly revolving dash wheel. The finely divided 
particles thus obtained are mixed with pulverised oxide 
of iron, or sparry iron and fine clay ; these having been 
intimately mixed, are introduced into a crucible and fused 
in the steel melting furnace. The granules of cast-iron, 
surrounded by rich oxides, yield up part of their carbon, 
and a slag is formed which purifies the steel. Part of the 
oxides are reduced, so that the quantity of steel obtained 
exceeds by 6 per cent, the cast-iron introduced. 

The degree of hardness of the resulting cast-steel de- 
pends in a great measure on the size of the granules, the 
smallest granules producing the softest steel, because 
the decarburisation proceeds very slowly inwards from 
the surface. The oxidising materials employed in the 
crucible are either very rich hasmatite ores or pure spa- 
those ores finely pulverised, 20 or 30 per cent, being intro- 
duced according to the amount of oxygen required. 

V. GERMAN REFINING PROCESSES. 

In Styria, Carinthia, Thuringia, and other parts of the 
Continent, steel is produced from crude-iron by the decar- 
burising effect of a blast in a furnace similar to a refinery. 
The pigs are melted by charcoal, and a strong blast 
allowed to play over the molten surface. The converter 
stirs up the iron to bring fresh portions under the action 
of the blast, until he judges by the consolidation of the 



mass and the colour of the flame that the process has been 
carried far euoagh. 

VI. PRODUCTION OF STEEL BY PUDDLING. 

For five-and-twenty years past it has been well known 
that steel could be produced direct from cast-iron in the 
puddling furnace, by stopping the process of decarburiaa- 
tion before the whole of the carbon had been eliminated ; 
but it is only recently that the manufacture has assumed 
much commercial importance. The furnace employed is 
similar to that figured at page 92 for puddling iron, or 
may be constructed with hollow cast-iron blocks, through 
which a circulation of water is maintained, surrounding 
the hearth, and with an extra chamber for heating the 
pigs, as shown in figs. 58 and 59. The method of operat- 



Fig. 68. 

ing is similar to that for puddling iron, already described; 
the difference being that in the latter case the molten iron 
is exposed to the oxidising action of the flame, until as 
far as possible the whole of the carbon originally in it is 
eliminated, whilst in the production of puddled steel the 
process is stopped before that point is reached, and whilst 
the iron retains from i to 1 per cent, of carbon. It is 
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only by experience that the pnddler leama by the appear- 
ance of the grains, the consolidation of the mass, and the 



coloxu of the flame, the precise condition of carbnrisation 
of the materials in the furnace. When this knowledge 
has been attained, varions qnalities of steel, softer or 
harder, can be produced at will with great certainty. As 
soon as the desired degree of carburisation is reached, the 
damper is shut, the steel collected into balls, and hammered 
and rolled in the usual way. The bare thus obtained may 
be broken and the fractures examined, in order that any 
mistakes in the manufactiire may be corrected by the re- 
jection of bad bars. The selected bars are then piled, 
heated, and rolled into bars or plates as may be required. 
By a careful superintendence of the manufactnie, and 
the selection of proper iron for the process — the North 
Welsh, Hasmatite, and best Scotch brands being preferred 
— a tough malleable steel is produced, unfit for cutting 
instruments, but capable of replacing wrougbt-iron in 
many constroctiona where strength and lightness are de- 
sired. It has been introduced already to a considerable 
extent iu boiler-making and ship-building, and attempts 
have been made to apply it to bridges. The milder quali- 
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ties haye a tenacity of 35 tons per square inch, and the 
harder qualities rather above 40 tons per square inch. 
Its cost is about 25 per cent, greater than that of wrought 
iron, owing to a somewhat greater difficulty in working it 
under the hammer and in the rolls. 

VII. MB MUSHBT's process. 

I have had an opportunity of testing the strength of 
some specimens of gun-metal produced by Mr Mushet, 
which belong rather to the class of steel than of iron, and 
the results of which are given in the next chapter. The 
process by which this metal is produced is not known, but 
the following particulars have been communicated by Mr 
Mushet. 

Bar iron is cut up into pieces of about one ounce weight. 
These are melted in steel melting-pots, with a small pro- 
portion of two other metals, from which the gun-metal 
derives its peculiar properties. The hardness of the alloy 
is regulated by adding a certain proportion of charcoal. 
After fusion the alloy is poured into moulds, and a bloom 
or ingot of gun-metal is obtained. 

The softer varieties can be welded like cast-steel, but 
not the harder varieties, and its tenacity in all cases is 
impaired by raising it to a welding temperature. It ought 
therefore to be rolled or drawn out at a cast-steel heat. 



CHAPTEB X. 

THE STRENGTH AND OTHER MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
OF CAST AND WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL. 

In this section we have to consider the tensile and trans-> 
verse strengths and powers of resisting compression of 
cast and malleable iron, as determined by direct experi- 
ment npon specimens of the material ; and also to ex- 
amine whether, as has been alleged, the hot-blast process 
injures the tenacity of the metal. 

CAST-IEON. 

The following tables give the results of experiments 
undertaken by Professor Hodgkinson and myself at 
the request of the British Association, to determine the 
tensile and transverse strengths of cast-iron derived 
from the hot and cold blast. The castings for ascer- 
taining the tensile strain were made very strong at 
the ends, with eyes for the bolts to which the shackles 
were attached ; the middle part, where it was intended 
that the specimen should Jbreak, was cast of a cruciform 
+ transverse section. The four largest castings were 
broken by the chain-testing machine belonging to tlie 
Corporation of Liverpool, the others by a lever. 
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Table I. — BesuUs of ExperimmU on (he Tensile Stren^ 

of Ccbst-iron, 



Description of Iron. 


Nnmber of 
Experiments. 


Mean strength per square 
inch of section. 


Carron iron, No. 2, hot-blast 
„ „ cold-blast 
„ No. 3, hot-blast 
„ „ cold-blast 

Devon (Scotland) iron. No. 3, 
hot-bla»st 

Buffery iron, No. 1, hot-blast 
„ „ cold-blast 

Coed-Talon (North Wales) 
iron. No. 2, hot-blast . . 

Do. do. cold-blaflt . . 


3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 


lbs. 
13,605 
16,683 
17,765 
14,200 

21,907 
13,434 
17,466 

16,676 
18,855 


tons cwt& 

6 OJ 

7 9 
7 18J 
6 7 

9 15^ 

6 

7 16 

7 9 

8 8 



From the same series of experiments we select the fol- 
lowing tables, givingthe results obtained in regard to the 
resistance opposed to compression by cast-iron. The 
specimens employed were cylinders and prisms of various 
dimensions, and having their faces turned accurately 
parallel to each other and perpendicular to the axis of 
the specimen. They were crushed by a lever between 
parallel steel discs. 

Table II. — Weights required to crush CyUnd&rs, dtc, of Carron Iron, 

No. 2, Hot-blast, 



Diameter of Cylinder in 
parts of an inch. 


Number of 
Experimenta 


Mean 

Crashing 

Weight 


Mean Crash- 
ing "Weight 
per sqoare 
inch. 


General Mean per 
square inch. 


i 

f 

i 

^-5 =-64 

Prism, base -50 inch 
square .... 

Prism, base 1*00 
X '26 . . . . 


3 

4 
5 

1 

3 
2 


lbs. 

6,426 
14,542 
22,110 

35,888 

25,104 
26,276 


lbs. 
130,909 
131,665 
112,605 

111,560 

100,416 
101,062 


) 121,685 lbs. 

> =54 tons 
\ OJcwt. 

) 100,738 lbs. 

> ss44 tons 
) 19J cwt. 
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Tabus III. — WeighU required to crush CyUnders, Sc, of Ccmron Iron, 

No.'2f Coldrhlast. 







Mean 

Crushing 

WfliKht 


MeanCmsh- 




Diameter of Cylinder in 


Number of 


ing Weight 


General Mean per 


parts of an inch. 


Experiments. 


peraqnare 
in<dL 


square Inch. 






lbs. 


lbs. 




t 


2 


6,088 


124,023 


) 125,403 lbs. 


4 


14,190 


128,478 


V =55 tons 


i 


7 


24,290 


123,708 


) 19icwt 


Equilateral triangle 










side '866 . . . 


2 


32,398 


99,769 


«v 


Squares, side ^ 










inch .... 
Bectangles, base 

l-OO inch X '243 
Cylinders, '45 inch 


2 
3 


24,538 
26,237 


98,152 
107,971 


100,631 Ibt. 
^ =44 tons 
18^ cwt 


diameter and *75 










inch high . . . 


2 


15,369 


96,634 


^ 



Tabus IT. — BjtsuUe of Experimenits to ascertcdn (he Force necessary to 
erush skort Cylinders, <^c, of Cast4ron from various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 



Description of Iron. 


Number of 
Experiments. 


Mean Crushing Weight 
per square inch. 


Devon (Scotch) iron. No. 3, 

hot-blast, 

Buffecy iron, No. 1, hot-blast 

„ „ cold-blast 
Coed Talon^ No. 2, hot-blast 

„ „ cold-blast 
Carron iron, No. 2, hot-blast 

„ „ cold-blast 
CaiTon iron. No. 3, hot-blast 

„ „ cold-blast 


2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
4 


Iba 

145,435 

86,397 

93,385 

82,734 

81,770 

108,540 

106,375 

133,440 

115,442 


tons cwt 

64 18^ 
38 Hi 
41 13^ 
36 18i^ 
36 10 ' 
48 9 
47 9J 
59 111 
51 1(^ 



The specimens of Oarron iron in Table IV. were prisms 
whose base was f ^ i= J square inch, and whose height 
varied from J inch to 1 inch. The other specimens were 
cylinders, whose diameters were about | inch, and height 
varied from J inch to 2 inches. 
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From the above experiments, Mr Hodgkinson concludes 
that '^ where the length is not more than about three 
times the diameter, the strength for a given base is pretty 
nearly the same." Fracture took place either by wedges 
sliding off (fig. 60), or by the top and bottom forming 

pyramids, and forcing out the sides 
(fig. 61) ; and the angle of the wedge 
is nearly constant, a mean of 21 
cylinders being 55° 32'. 

From the same series of experi- 
ments I give the results obtained 
by myself, in regard to the effects 
of time and temperature. The bars employed were 
cast to be 1 inch square, and 4 feet 6 inches long, and 
were loaded with permanent weights as under ; the de- 
flections being taken at various intervals during a period 
of fifteen months. Coed-Talon hot and cold blast iron 
was employed. 

Table V.— I%« Bffe/d of Time on loaded Ba/rs of Hoi a/nd Cold Blast 
Iron, in ihei/r Bemtance to a Tromeverse Strom, 



Fig. 60. Fig. 61. 



Peraument load in lbs. 


Increase of Deflection 
of Cold-blast bars. 


Increase of Deflection 
of Hot-blast bars. 


280 
336 
392 
449 


•033 
•046 
•140 
•047 


•043 

•077 

•088 

... 


Mean. 


•066 


•069 



It has been assumed by most writers on the strength 
of materials, that the elasticity of cast-iron remained per- 
fect to the extent of one-third the weight that would 
break it. This is, however, a mere assumption, as it has 
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been found that the elasticity of cast-iron is injured with 
less than one-half that weight, and the question to be 
solved in the above experiments was, to what extent the 
material could be loaded without endangering its security ; 
or how long it would continue to support weights, varying 
from one-half to one-tenth of the load that would produce 
fracture. These experiments were^ontinued from six to 
seven years, and the results obtained were, that the bars 
which were loaded to within one-tenth of their break- 
ing weight, would have continued to have borne the 
load, in the absence of any disturbing clause, ad infinitum; 
but the effect of change, either of the same or a lighter 
load, led ultimately to a fracture. 

From these facts it is deduced, that so long as the 
molecules of the material are under strain (however 
severe that strain may be), they will arrange and accom- 
modate themselves to the pressure, but with the slightest 
disturbance, whether produced from vibration or the in- 
crease or diminution of load, it becomes, under these in- 
, fluences, only a question of time when rupture ensues. 

In the following experiments on the relative strengths 
of Coed-Talon hot and cold blast iron to resist transverse 
strain at different temperatures, the results are reduced 
to those of bars 2 feet 3 inches between supports, and 
1 inch square. 

From this table it will be seen " that a considerable 
failure of the strength took place after heating the No. 2 
iron from 26° to 190° At 212°, we have in the No. 3 
a much greater weight sustained than by No. 2 at 190° ; 
and at 600° there appears, in both hot and cold-blast, the 
anomaly of increased strength as the temperature is in- 
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Table VI. — Effect of TemperaJture on the Tromsverse Strength of Cast-iron, 





TempeT»- 
trure, 
Fahr. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Modnlns of 
Elasticity. 


Breaking 
Weight 


Ultimate 
Deflec- 
tion. 


Power of 

resisting 

impact 


Cold Blast, No. 2 


2/ 


6-9.55 


12799050 


8740 


-4538 


397^7 


M 


32 


6-956 


14327460 


949-6 


•402 


382-4 


9t 


113 


6-956 


14168000 


812-9 


•336 


273-1 


Hot Blast, No. 2 


20 


6-968 


14902900 


811-7 


•4002 


325^0 


n 


32 


6-968 


14003350 


919-7 


•429 


395-0 


)* 


84 


6-968 


14600000 


877-6 


•421 


369-4 


Cold Blast, No 2 


192 




14398600 


743-1 


•301 


223-7 


No. 3 


212 




• • • 


924-5 






n 


600 




• • • 


1033-0 






No. 2 


Red by 

dAyliffht 

Red In 

dark 




• • • 


663-3 






n 




• • • 


723-1 




• 


Hot Blast, No. 2 


136 




13046200 


876-7 


•389 


340-6 


n 


187 




11012500 


638-8 


•359 


229-3 


„ 


188 




13869500 


823-6 


•363 


298-9 


No. 3 


212 




• •• 


818-4 






)) 


600 




• • • 


876-8 






No. 2 


Red In 
dark 




• • • 


829-7 







creased.''* The above results are, with one exception, in 
favour of the cold blast, as far as strength is concerned ; 
and in favour of the hot blast, with one exception, as 
regards power of resisting impact. 

The following table gives the results of my own 
experiments on the transverse strength of rectangular 
cast-iron bars, each bar being reduced to exactly one inch 
square. 

" In the following abstract, the transverse strength, 
which may be taken as a criterion of the value of each 
iron, is obtained from the mean of the experiments first 
on the long bars, 4 feet 6 inches between the supports, 
and next on those of half the length, or 2 feet 3 inches 
between supports." 

" All the other values are deduced from the 4 feet 6 
inches bars.'' 

* This probably arises from the greater ductility of the bars at an in- 
creased temperature. 
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With regard to the comparative strengths of hot and 
cold blast iron, the following extracts from Mr Hodgkin- 
son's report, read before the British Association, give the 
general results of his experiments : — 

Table VIII. — Ca/rron Iron, No. 2. 



Tensile strength in 
lbs. per inch square 

Compressive do. inlbs. 
per inch, from caat- 
mgs torn asunder 

Do. from prisms of) 
various forms . . J 

Do. from cylinders . . 

Transverse strength ^ 
from all the experi- > 
ments . . . . ; 

Power to resist impact 

Transverse strength of ^ 
bars 1 inch* square > 
in lbs ) 

Ultim&te deflection of 
do. in inches . . 

Modulus of elasticity 
in lbs. per square 
inch 

Specific gravity . . 



Cold-biart. 



16683 (2) 

106375 (3) 

100631 (4) 
125403 (13) 

(11) 

(9) 
476 (3) 

1-313 (3) 

17270500 (2) 
7066 



Hot-blast. 



13505 (3) 

108540 (2) 

100738 (2) 
121685 (13) 

(13) 

(9) 
463 (3) 

1-337 (3) 

16035000 (2) 
7046 



Batio represent- 
ing Gold-blast 
bylOOa 



1000 : 809 

1000 ; 1020n j^ 

1000 : 1001 } I 
1000: 97oJS 



1000 : 991 
1000 : 1005 
1000: 973 

1000 : 1018 

1000 : 931 
1000: 997 



Table IX, — Devon Iron, No. 3. 



Tensile strength . . 

Compressive do. . . 

Transverse do. from^ 
the experiments ge- > 
nerally . . . . ) 

Power to resist impact 

Transverse strength of ) 
bars 1 inch square ) 

Ultimate deflection do. 

Modulus of elasticity do. 

Specific gravity . . . 



Cold-blast 



(5) 

(4) 
448 (2) 

79 (2) 

22907700 (2) 

7-295 (4) 



Hot-blast 



21907 (1) 
145435 (4) 

(5) 

(4) 
537 (2) 

1-09 (2) 
22473650 
7-229 



Ratio represent- 
ing Gold-blast 
bylOOa 



1000 : 1417 

1000 : 2786 

1000 : 1199 

1000 : 1380 
1000 : 981 
1000: 991 
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Table X. — Buffery Iron, No. 1. 



Tensile strength . . . 
Compressive do. . . . 
Transverse do. ... 
Power to resist impact . 
Transverse strength of ) 
bars one inch square j 
Ultimate deflection do. 
Modulus of elasticity do. 
Specific gravity . . . 



17466 (1) 
93366 (4) 

(5) 
(2) 

463 (3) 

1-55 (3) 
15381200 (2) 
7-079 



13434 (1) 
86397 (4) 

(5) 
(2) 

436 (3) 

1-64 (3) 
13730500 (2) 
6-998 



1000 : 769 

1000 : 925 

1000 : 931 

1000 : 963 

1000 : 942 

1000 : 1058 

1000 : 893 

1000: 989 



Table XI. — Coed-Talon Iron, No. 2. 



Tensile strength . . . 
Compressive do. . . . 
Specific gravity . . . 


18855 (2). 

81770 (4) 

6-955 (4) 


16676 (2) 

82739 (4) 

6-968 (3) 


1000 : 884 
1000 : 1012 
1000 : 1002 



Table XII. — Courron Iron, No. 3. 



Tensile strength 
Compressive do. 
Specific gravity 



14200 (2) 
115442 (4) 
7-135 



17755 (2) 

133440 (3) 

7-056 (1) 



1000 : 1250 
1000 : 1156 
1000 : 989 



" Beginning with No. 1 iron, of which we have a spe- 
cimen from the Bujffery Iron- Works, a few miles from 
Birmingham, we find the cold-blast iron somewhat sur- 
passing the hot-blast in all the following particulars: 
direct tensible strength, compressive strength, transverse 
strength, power to resist impact, modulus of elasticity 
or stiffness, specific gravity ; whilst the only numerical 
advantage possessed by the hot-blast iron is, that it bends 
a little more than the cold-blast before it breaks. 

" In the irons of the quality No. 2, the case seems in 
some degree different; in these the advantages of the 
rival kinds seems to be more nearly balanced. They are 
still, however, rather in favour of the cold-blast. 
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" So far as my experiments have proceeded, the irons 
of No. 1 have been deteriorated by the hot-blast ; those 
of No. 2 appear also to have been slightly injured by it ; 
while the irons of No. 3 seem to have benefited by its 
mollifying powers. The Carron iron, No. 3, hot-blast, 
resists both tension and compression with considerably 
more energy than that made with the cold-blast ; and the 
No. 3 hot-blast iron from the Devon Works, in Scotland, 
is one of the strongest cast-irons I have seen, whilst that 
made by the cold-blast is comparatively weak, though its 
specific gravity is very high, and higher than in the hot. 
The extreme hardness of the cold-blast Devon iron alone 
prevented many experiments that would otherwise have 
been made upon it, no tools being hard enough to form 
the specimens. The difference of strength in the Devon 
irons is peculiarly striking. 

" From the evidence here brought forward, it is ren- 
dered exceedingly probable that the introduction of a 
heated blast in the manufacture of cast-iron has injured 
the softer irons, whilst it has frequently mollified and 
improved those of a harder nature ; and, considering the 
small deterioration that the irons of quality No. 2 have 
sustained, and the apparent benefit to those of No. 3, 
together with the great saving effected by the heated 
blast, there seems good reason for the process becoming 
as general as it has done.'' 

The following table gives a summary of the relative 
compressive and tensile resistances of various descrip- 
tions of iron, as they have been determined by Professor 
Hodgkinson : — 
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Table XIII. -TentSe and CtmipreMiiie 3tTength ofvanovt dewnption* 
of Iron, 



DeMripUon oflbelton. per tqtun liii£ ol "Sii 



iMW Moor IroD, No. 1 
Loir Uoor Itod, No. 3 
Cijde IroD, No. 1 . 
Cljde Iron, No. 2 . 
Uljia bm. No. 3 . 

Bl»8naTon Iron, No. 1 
lunavDn Ttdii, No. 1 

2, flnt sample ) 
UensTOD Iron, No. 1 

2, seODDd umple ) 
Glider Iron, No, I , 
M« Itod, No. 3 . 
Brjlobo IroD, No. I . 
BiTmbo Itod, No. 3 . 
BowUag Iron, No. 2 . 
YaUljfsrt Anthnt- 1 

oiU Iron, No. 2 t 
ZuiKoodwyn Anthn- \ 

oito Iron, No. 1 j 
YnlHOedwrn Anthra- j 

eiU Iron, No. 2 ) 
It Moniu Slirling'g i 

Iron, deiiominu«d \ 

•eooDd qoality J 
Ur Moniea Stirling's } 

Iron, denamloftM > 

third qmliCy J 



12,694= 6-667 
J= 6801 
5= 7-198 
r= 7-949 
j = 10-477 

I%938 = 

16,724 = 

14,291 = 

13,736 = 

15,278 = 

14,426 = 

15,608 = 

13,611 = 

14,511 — 

13,952 = 

13,348 = 

aS764 = I 

23,461 = 10-474 



72,193 = 

75,983 = 
100,180 = 



76,958 — 34-356 1 
76,132 = 33-987 1 
73,984 = 33-028 1 
99,926 = 44-610 1 
95,669 = 42-660 1 
83,509 = 37-281 1 
78,659 = 35-li5 1 
77,121 = 34-430 1 



6-084 . 


4-446 ^■ 


6-438 ,. 


5-973 ^• 




5-503 '■ 


6-177 ^. 






4-469 ^ ■ 


6-519 1 , 




7-032 1 , . 


fi-123 ^ - 




4-796 J ^ - 


6-266), 




6-567 1 , . 


6-665^* 








4-963 '• 


5-635 1 , . 


5-476 ('• 




6-686 J >■ ■ 


6-^ 1 ^ '■ 




6-646 J ^ • 


4-865 >, 


4-637 J '■ 


6-7621,. 


5-536 J 1 ■ 



The foUowing table givea a general sommary of the 
results of my own experiments on the strength of iron 
after successive meltings. The iron used was EgUnton 
Ko, 3, hot-blast, and was melted eighteen times, three 
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bars being cast at each melting. These bars, which were 
about 1 inch square and 6 feet long, were placed upon 
supports 4 feet 6 inches apart, and broken by a transverse 
strain. Cubes, from the same irons, exactly 1 inch square, 
were then crushed between parallel steel bars, by a 
large wrought- iron lever. 

In the following Table XIV., the results on transverse 
strain are reduced to those on bars exactly 1 inch square 
and 4 feet 6 inches between supports, 

Tabm! XIV, — Trcmsverse Strengtk of Iron after succmive BenUUings, 



Naof 
melting. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Mean break- 
ing weight 
inlba. 


Mean ulti- 
mate deflec- 
tion in incbcB. 


Power to re- ; 
sist impact. 


Ifean cmstiing 
ireight of inch 
cabeaintons. 


1 


6-969 


490-0 


1-440 


705-6 




2 


6-970 


441-9 


1-446 


630-9 




3 


6-886 


401-6 


1-486 


596-7 




4 


6-938 


413-4 


1-260 


520-8 


J 4 ^v 


5 


6-842 


431-6 


1-503 


648-6 


,41*9 


6 


6-771 


438-7 


1-320 


579-0 




7 


6-879 


449-1 


1-440 


646-7 




8 


7-025 


491-3 


1-753 


861-2 


. 


9 


7-102 


546-5 


1-620 


885-3 


' 


10 


7-108 


566-9 


1-626 


921-7 




n 


7113 


651-9 


1-636 


1066-5 


,64-3 


12 


7-160 


692-1 


1-666 


11530 


• 


13 


7-134 


634-8 


1-646 


1044-9 




14 


7-530 


603-4 


1-513 


912-9 


1 
1 

' 


15 


7*248 


3711 


0-643 


238-6 




16 


7-330 


351-3 


0-566 


198-5 


82-8 


17 


lost. 








i 


18 


7-385 


312-7 


0-476 


148-8 





In the above results it will be observed that the 
maximum of strength, elasticity, &c., is only arrived at 
after the metal has undergone twelve successive meltings. 
It is probable that other metals and their alloys may 
follow the same law, but that is a question that has yet 
to be solved, probably by a series of experiments requiring 
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a considerable amount of time and labour to accomplish, 
but which I venture to hope I may be able at some future 
time to undertake. 

In the resistance of the different meltings from the 
same iron, to a force tending to crush them, we have the 
following results ; — 

Tablb XY. — Compressive Strenffth of Iron after 9ucees»we Bemeltings. 



■ 


Besistance to 




Number of 


compression per 


Remarks. 


meltiiiga. 


square inch, in 
tons. 




1 


440 


■ 


2 


43*6 


r . , . . 


3 


411 


^ 


4 


40-7 




5 


41 -1 




6 


411 


_ 


7 


40-9 




8 


411 




9 


651 


- 


10 


67-7 




!1 

12 


I4ea2i69'8 




731 


( In this experiment the cube did not bed 


13 


660 


< properly on the steel plates, otherwise it 


14 


95-9 


( woidd have resisted a much greater force. 


15 


76-7 




16 


70-5 




18 


880 





Nearly the whole of the specimens were fractured by 
wedges which split or sUd off diagonally at an angle of 
from 52*^ to 58, 

Power to liesist Torsion. 

The following experiments were made by the American 
Government on the torsional strength of iron cast in vari- 
ous forms. The distance between the keys which secure 
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the ends of the bar when strained was 15 inches. Th^ 
length of that part of the bar subject to torsion was about 
8 diameters. It appeared that the force requisite to ^ve 
the bar a permanent set of ^^ is about 9-lOths of that 
which will break it. "With wrought-iron they found that 
with forces not producing a permanent set, its capacity 
to resist torsional deflection is equal to that of cast-iron. 
But set commences with a less strain in wrought than in 
cast iron, and the material yields more readily thereafter. 
The mean value of the strain giving a set of ^° in wrought- 
iron IS about 6-lOths the mean value of tfce strain giving 
a like set to cast-iron. The resistance of bronze to torsion 
is much less than either, being about one-third that of 
cast-iron. 



Table XVI. — Mean BemlU on Torsion of Cast4ron, 



Deseriptian of MetaL 



No. 1, cast-iron -J 

Nos. 1 and 8, 
cast-iron . 

Nos.. 1 and 2, 
c.a8t4ron • 

Nos. 1,2, and 
8; cast-iron 



} 
} 



d 

Q 



I 



2d 
8d 
2d& 
8d 
2d 
8d 
2d 
8d 



1-916 
1-876 

1-918 

1-927 
1-893 
1-908 
1-908 



Angles of Permanent Set at 



1000 
I lbs. 



1500 
IXta. 



0°-2 
0-0 

0-0 

0,1 

0-0 
0.1 



2000 
Ibfi. 



2°-2 
0-3 

0-1 

0-9 
0-0 
0-1 
0-2 



3°-8 
0-7 

• • • 

0-8 
1-0 



2500 
lbs. 



Maxi- 
mum. 



• • • 

4-9 
3-9 



0-5 2-6 






12°-9 
16-0 

10-5 



21 

16 

14 

6 



I 



1737 
2320 

2730 

2245 
2840 
2697 
2515 



l^n^onal Strengtby 



S = 



wr 



I 



6,176 
8,799 

9,752 

9,847 

10,467 

9,711 

9,065 






^ 



4442 
6447 

6611 

4723 
7000 
6793 
7180 



•724 
•738 

•678 

•601 
•669 
•700 
•786 



MATJ.DABLK IBOH. 



The greatly extended application of wrought-iron 
to every variety of construction renders an investigation 
of its properties pecuUarly interesting. It is now em- 
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ployed more extensively than cast-iron; arid, on ac- 
count of its ductility and strength, nearly two-thirds of 
the weight of material may in many cases be saved by its 
employment, while great lightness and durability are 
secured. Its superiority is especially evident in construc- 
tions where great stiffness is riot required ; but on the 
other hand any degree of rigidity riiay be obtained by the 
employment of a tubular or cellular structure, and this 
may be seen in the construction of Wrought-iron tubular 
bridges, beams, and iron ships. Malleable iron, which is 
making such vast changes in the fornis of construction, 
cannot but be interesting and important ; and consider- 
ing that the present is far from ihe liriiit of its application, 
we shall endeavour to give it that degree of attention 
which the importance of the subject demands. 

From the forge and the rolling-mill we derive two dis- 
tinct qualities of iron, known as **redt short" and ^* cold 
:8hort*' The former is the most ductile, and is a tough 
fibrous material, which^xhibits considerable strength when 
cold; the latter is more brittle, and has a highly crystalline 
fracture, almost like cast-iron ; but the fact is probably 
not geiierally known, that the brittle works as well, and is 
as ductile under the hammer as the other, when at a high 
temperature. 

Mr Charles Hood, in a paper read some tiine ago before 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, went into the subject of 
the change in the internal structure of iron independently 
of and subsequently to the processes of its manufacture. 
After adducing several instances of tough fibrous malle- 
able iron becoming crystalline and brittle during their 
employment, he attributes these changes to the influence 
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of percussion, heat, and magnetism, but questions whether 
either will produce the effect per se. Mr Hood continues : 
*^ The most common exemplification of the effect of heat 
in crystaUising fibrous iron is, by breaking a wrought-iron 
furnace bar, which, whatever quality it was of in the first 
instance, will in a short time invariably be converted into 
crystallised iron, and by heating and rapidly cooling, by 
quenching with water a few times any piece of wrought* 
iron, the same effect may be far more speedily produced. 
In these cases we have at least two of the above causes 
in operation — ^heat and magnetism. In every instance of 
heating iron to a very high temperature, it undergoes a 
change in its electric or magnetic condition ; for at very 
high temperatures iron loses its magnetic powers, which 
return as it gradually cools to a lower temperature. In the 
<5ase of quenching the iron with water, we have a still more 
decisive assistance from the electric and magnetic forces ; 
for Sir Humphry Davy long since pointed out that all cases 
of vaporisation produced negative electricity in the bodies 
in contact with the vapour; a fact which has lately 
excited a good deal of attention in consequence of the 
discovery of large quantities of negative electricity in 
effluent steam.* Mr Hood then proceeds to the subject 
of percussion : "In the manufacture of some descriptions 
of hammered iron, the bar is first roUed into shape, and 
then one-half the length of the bar is heated in a foxnaoe, 
and immediately taken to the tilt-hammer and hammered, 
and the other end of the bar is then heated and hammered 
in the same manner. In order to avoid any unevenness 
in the bar, or any difference in its colour where the two 
distinct operations have terminated, the workman fre- 
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quently gives the bar a few blows with the hammer tipon 
that part which he first operated upon. That part of the 
bar immediately becomes crystallised, and so extremely 
brittle that it will break to pieces by merely throwing it 
on the ground, though all the rest of the bar will exhibit 
the best and toughest quality imaginable. This change, 
therefore, has been produced by percussion (as the pri- 
mary agent) when the bar is at a lower temperature than 
the welding heat. Here it must be observed that it is 
not the excess of hammering which produces the effect, 
but the absence of a sufficient degree of heat, at the time 
that the hammering takes place ; and the evil may pro* 
bably be all produced by four or five blows of the hammer 
if the bar happens to be of a small size. In this case we 
witness the combined effects of percussion, heat, and 
magnetism. When the bar is hammered at the proper 
temperature, no such crystallisation takes place, because 
the bar is insensible to magnetism ; but as soon as the 
bar becomes of that lower degree of temperature at which 
It can be affected by magnetism, the effect of the blows it 
receives is to produce magnetic induction, and that mag- 
netic induction, and consequent polarity of its particles, 
when assisted by further vibrations from additional per- 
cussion, produces a crystallised texture.'- 

The crystallisation of perfectly fibrous and ductile 
wrought-iron has long been a subject of dispute ; and 
Ithough we agree with most of Mr Hood's views, we are 
not altogether prepared to admit that the causes assigned 
are the only ones concerned in producing the change, or 
that more than one is necessary. On the occasion of the 
accident on the Versailles Eailway some years since, the 
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whole array of science and practice were brought to bear 
upon the elucidation of the cause. Undoubtedly the 
broken axle presented a crystalline fracture, but it has 
never been ascertained how far heat and magnetism were 
in operation, as in the case of an axle, and more especially 
a crank-axle, the constant vibration caused by irregu- 
larities in the way and the weight of the engine appears 
to be quite sufficient to occasion the breakage without aid 
from the other forces. Undoubtedly, in almost all cases 
of the sudden fracture of axles or wrought-iron bars, 
during employment, the fracture presents a crystalline 
structure ; but we believe that any molecular disturbance, 
such as impact, can effect this, by breaking the fibre into 
a number of prisms, each of which, carefully examined, 
has the appearance of a crystal, the only question being, 
how long will the material sustain the action before it 
breaks? This question has been attempted to be decided 
by direct experiment under the direction of the Com- 
mission on Railway Structures. It was found that with 
cast-iron bars subjected to long continued impacts, " when 
the blow was powerful enough to bend the bars through 
one-half of their ultimate deflection (that is to say, the 
deflection which corresponds to their fracture by dead 
pressure), no bar was able to stand 4000 of such blows in 
succession. But all the bars (when sound) resisted the 
effects of 4000 blows, each bending them through one- 
third of their ultimate deflection. These results were 
confirmed by experiments with a revolving cam which 
deflected the bars. 

" In wrought-iron bars, no very perceptible effect was 
produced by 10,000 successive deflections by means of a 
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tevolving cam, each deflection being due to Half the 
weight which, when applied statically, produced a large 
permanent flexture/' These results agree with those ob- 
tained by my own experiments in regard to the eflfects of 
time on loaded bars of cast-iron already given. 

Arago and WoUaston have paid considerable attention 
to this' subject, the latter having been the first to point 
out that native iron is disposed to break in octohedra and 
tetrahedra, or combinations of these forms. The law 
which leads to fracture in wrought-iron from changes in 
the molecular structure, operates with more or less intensity 
in other bodies ; repeated disturbances, in turn destroying 
the cohesive force of the material by which they are held 
together. A French writer of eminence, Arago, appears to 
consider the crystallisation of wrought-iron to be due to 
the joint action of time and vibration ; but we think, with 
Mr Hood, that time and its duration depends entirely upon 
the intensity of the disturbing forces, and, moreover, that 
the time of fracture is retarded or accelerated in a given 
ratio to the intensity with which these forces are applied. 

From the above statements we may safely deduce the 
fact, that it is essential to the use of this material to con- 
sider the purposes to which it is applied, the forms in 
which it may be moulded, and the conditions under which 
it may be placed, in order to arrive at just conclusions as 
to the proportions, in order to afford to the structure 
(whatever that may be), ample security in its powers of 
resistance to strain. 

Tensile Strength, 

On the subject of the strength of wrought-iron, there 
are my own researches, contained in a paper entitled, "An 

i2 
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Inquiry into the Strength of Wrought-iron Plates and their 
Eiveted Joints, as applied to Shipbuilding and Vessels 
exposed to severe strain.*^ In that communication it is 
shown, from direct experiments, that in plates of rolled 
iron there is no material difference between those torn 
asunder in the direction of the fibre, and those torn 
asunder across the fibre. This uniformity of resistance 
arises probably from the way in which the plates are 
manufactured, which is generally out of flat bars, cut and 

i ^^^^^^^^^ j piled upon each other, as at A 
A^^^^^^^^^^3 (fig. 62), one-half transversely, 

{■■■■■■■■■■Hi and the other half longitudinally 
Fig. 62. in the line of the pile. From 

this it will be seen that, in preparing the bloom or shingle 
for the rollers, the fibre is equally divided, and the only 
superiority that can possibly be attained is in the rolling 
which draws the shingle rather more in the direction of 
the length of the plate than in its breadth. 

In the following table we have the results of the ex- 
periments :— 

Table XVIL-r-TendU Strength of WrouglU4ron Flaies, 



Qnalii/ of Plates. 


Mean Breaking Weight 
in the direction of the 
fibre, in tons per square 
inch. 


Mean Breaking Weight 

across the fibre, in tons 

per square inch. 


Yorkshire plates . . . 
Yorkshire plates , , . 
Derbyshire plates . , 
Shropshire plates . . 
Staffordshire plates . , 


25-770 
22-760 
21-680 
22-826 
19-563 


27-490 
26037 
18-650 
22-000 
21-010 


Mean .... 


22-519 


23037 



* Philosophical Transactions, part ii. 1850, p. 677. " Useful Information 
for Engineers," first series. Appendix 1. 
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Or as 22*5 ; 23*0, equal to about ^V in favour of those torn 
across the fibre. 

From the above it is satisfactory to know, so far as 
regards uniformity in the strength of plates, that the 
liability to rupture is as great when drawn in one direc 
tion as in the other ; and it is not improbable that the 
same properties would be exhibited, and the same resis- 
tance maintained, if the plates were drawn in any par- 
ticular direction obliquely across the fibrous or laminated 
structure. 

The following table contains a summary of the more 
recent experiments which I have made on the subject of 
the tensile strength of wrought-iron ; — 

Table XVIII. — Tensile Strength of Wrought-Iron. 



Description of Iron. 



Lowmoor iron (sp. crav. 7*6885) . . 
Lancashire boiler pktes (9 specimens) 
Staffordshire iron 

(Two i-inch plates riveted together) 

Charcoal bar iron 

Best-best Staffordshire charcoal plate 

(Mean of 4 experiments) . . . 
Best-best Staffoidshire plates (Mean 

of 4 experiments) 

Best-best Staffordsnire plate . . • 

Best Staffordshire 

Common Staffordshire 

Lowmoor rivet iron (Mean of 2 expers.) 
Staffordshire rivet iron .... 
Staffordshire rivet iron .... 
Bar of the same rolled cold . . 
Staffordshire bridge iron . . . 
Yorkshire bridgeiron . . . . 



Mean Breaking Weight 
in tons per square inch. 



With Fibre. 
28-661 
21-815 



Across Fibre. 
23-433 
20-096 



21-357 

28-402 



20*095 

22-297 

26-706 
27-357 
22-688 
26-801 
26-563 
26-646 
37-956 
21-249 
22-290 



18-492 



20-745 

24-474 
24-027 
23-582 



19-815 
19-616 



Ultimate 
Elongation. 



jVand^V 



strand 



tV 



^' and -1 



¥V 



vw 



iVandjV 
T^andyiy 

^\ and ,\y 



A and ,V 

A and jV 



In the above table, where two ultimate elongations are 
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given, the first is that of the specimens broken with the 
strain in the direction of the fibre ; the latter that of the 
specimens broken across the fibre. The mean ultimate 
elongation of Staffordshire bridge plates, from nine ex- 
periments by Mr Edwin Clarke, was ^ ; for rivet iron, 
bearing a strain of 24 tons before breaking, J, Here 
in the above table we have for Staffordshire bridge plates 
a mean of ^ , and for Yorkshire plates ^V* In the rivet 
iron there is little or no difference between the Stafford- 
shire and the Yorkshire, both of them bearing^26J tons to 
the square inch, and J of ultimate elongation. 
From a previous inquiry we select the results of a series 

of experiments on the tensile strength of S C ^^^ bars of 

different lengths, and about If inches in diameter. The 
following tables give the strains required for each of four 
successive breakages of the same pieces of iron. These 
experiments are highly interesting, as they not only con- 
firm those made upon plates, but they indicate a progres- 
sive increase of strength, notwithstanding the elongation 
and the reduced sectional area of the bars. These facts 
are of considerable value, as they distinctly show that a 
severe tensile strain is not seriously injurious to the bear- 
ing powers of wrought-iron,- even when carried to the 
extent of four times repeated, as was done in these ex- 
periments. In practice, it may not be prudent to test 
bars and chains to their utmost limit of resistance ; it is 
nevertheless satisfactory to know that in cases of emer- 
gency those limits may be approached without incurring 
serious risk of injury to the ultimate strength of the 
material. 
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The following abstract gives the results of the experi- 
ments :— 



Length between the 


Breaking Strain in 


Mean Elongation in 


nippers. 


tons. 


inches. 


Inches. 






120 


32-21 


260 


42 


32125 


9-8 


36 


32-35 


8-8 


24 


3200 


6-2 


10 


32-29 


4-2 



** As all these experiments were made upon the same 
description of iron, it may be fairly inferred that the 
length of a bar does not in any way affect its strength." 

Beduction of the above Table, 



Length of Bar. 


Elongation. 


Elongation per unit 
of length. 


InchesL 
120 
42 
36 
24 
10 


26-0 
9-8 
8-8 
6-2 
4-2 


•216 
•233 
•244 
•258 
•420 



" Here it appears that the rate of elongation of bars of 
wrought-iron increases with the decrease of their length. 
Thus while a bar of 120 inches had an elongation of 
•216 inch per unit of its length, a bar of ten inches has 
an elongation of 42 inch per unit of its length, or nearly 
double what it is in the former case. The relation be- 
tween the length of and its maximum elongation per 
unit, may be approximately expressed by the following 
formula, viz., — 



i = -18 + 



1* 

L> 



where L represents the length of the bar, and I the 
elongation per unit of the length of the bar." 
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The above results are not without value, as they ex* 
hibit the ductility of wrought-iron at a low temperature, 
as also the greatly increased strength it exhibits with a 
reduced sectional area under severe strain. 

The following results were obtained on the tensile 
strength of wrought-iron produced by the Bessemer pro- 
cess at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Eardley Wilmot : — 



Tablb XIX. — Tensile Strength of Mr Bestemet^s Iron in pounds per 

Square Inch. 



In its cast nnhammered statei 


Hammered or rolled. 


Various trials. 


Mean. 


Various triala 


Mean. 


lbs. 
38,197 
41,584 
43,290 
40,234 
42,908 


( 41,242 lbs. 
i = 18-412 tons. 


lbs. 
76,195 
76,598 
65,253 
64,095 
82,110 


r 72,643 lbs. 
( = 32-430 tons. 



Various trlalflb 
lbs. 

63,591 
73,103 
63,688 
72,896 



Flat Ingot rotted i'nJto Boiler Plate, 

Mean. 



= 68,319 lbs. = 30-50 tons. 



From the above will be observed the difference be- 
tween the iron when compressed by the hammer or rolls 
and when taken in a state of ebullition from the convert- 
ing furnace, while, although perfectly malleable, it is 
nevertheless in a crystalline state, the crystals probably 
requiring to be brought into more immediate contact by 
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impact or compression, as exhibited by the simple process 
of elongation under the mechanical influence of welding 
under the hammer or rolls. These processes, as may be 
seen, add one-half to the strength of the iron, the differ- 
ence being in the ratio of 18 : 32. 

Mr Clay gives the following interesting experiment on 
the effect of reheating and frequent rolling on the tena^ 
city of wrought-iron. Taking a quantity of ordinary 
fibrous puddled iron, and reserving samples marked No. 1, 
be piled a portion five feet high, and heated and rolled 
the remainder into two bars, marked No. 2. Again re- 
serving two samples from the centre of these bars, the 
remainder were piled as before, and so continued until a 
portion of the iron had undergone twelve workings. The 
following table shows the tensile strain which each 
bore : — 



No. 1. Puddled bar, 








43,904 lbs. 


2. Beheated, 






62,864 „ 


3. „ 


' 1 




^ 


59,585 ' „ 


4. 








59,585 „ 


6. „ 


■ 






67,344 „ 


6. „ 








61,824 „ 


7. 








69,585 „ 


8. „ 








57,344 „ 


9. „ 








57,344 „ 


10. 








54,104 „ 


11. 








51,968 „ 


12. 








43,904 „ 



It will be seen from this that the quality of the metal 
improved up to the fifth reheating, and then decreased at 
the same rate. 

The experiments are analogous to my own experiments 
on the process of remelting cast-iron, see page 194, 
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Besisiance to Shearing. — With rivets and bolts, which 
fit accurately the holes in which they are placed, the 
resistance to shearing varies exactly as the sectional 
area of the material in the place of the rupture, and 
may be taken as 32,600 lbs. per square inch for cast* 
iron, and 50,000 lbs. per square inch for wrought-iron 
(Rankine). 

Wrought-iron plates are united by riveted joints, in 
which the strength depends upon this foirm of resistance. 
The various forms of joints are known as lap-joints, in 
which one plate is lapped over the other and the rivets 
passed through each ; butt-joints and single riveted joints, 
in which the edges of the plates are made to abut against 
each other, and a covering strip, about four inches wide, 
is placed over the joint, and riveted to each of the plates; 
and lastly, chain-riveted joints, employed for the bottorti 
of bridges, where it is essential to reduce as little as pos- 
sible the strength of the parts, and therefore a covering 
strip of great length is employed (fig. 63), and the rivets 
are placed behind one another. The strength of the parts 
in riveted joints is reduced, in consequence of the parts 
punched out, in the proportion given in the following sum- 
mary : — 

Assuming for the strength of the plate . . 100 

The strength of the double riveted joint will be 68 

And that of the single riveted joint . . 46 

Or for practice, allowing for the larger number of rivets in 
combination,* 

* The general rule for proportioning riveted joints is, that the shearing 
area through the rivets should be equal to the area resisting tearing in the 
plate after deducting the rivet holes. 
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The strength of the plate' being 
That of a double riveted joint will be 
And that of a single riveted joint 

Or in pounds per square inch, 

The strength of the plate being 
The double riveted joint would be 
And the single riveted joint 



100 
70 
56 



50,000 
35,000 
28,000 



The great deficiency in the strength of joints subjected 
to a tensile strain caused considerable difficulty in 
designing the Britannia and Conway Bridges; double, 
treble, and quadruple riveting was thought of, but one 
after another was abandoned, on account of the rivet-holes 
weakening the plates ; and I should almost have despaired 
of attaining the object in view, but for the system of 
longitudinal or chain riveting having occurred to me, 
after repeated trials of other modes and forms. Experi- 
ment, however, established the perfect security of this 
method, which is shown in fig. 63, where two lines of 



Q & & d i9 C^ Q 
[■ l-^--^-- ^ 

Q Q Q Q \Q Q i^ (^ 



O 9 9 Q i<» O ^ 



Q. Q Q> & \9 Q> Q> Q> 




i^fjIl^miakiijfmimBaOjifamiimfttiaHm^aitmmm^m^^ 



Fig. 63. 

plate are supposed to be employed breaking joint, the 
joint in the upper one being covered by a strip 2 feet 
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8 inches long, secured by thirty-two rivets placed in 
rows. 

The following is the result of an experiment on a joint 
of this form : — 

Area of section through plates 2 x *875 = 1*75 square IncL 

Area of section through rivet-holes 1*5 ,, y, 

Bivets ^ inch diameter. 

Broke with 69,664 lbs. 

Equivalent to 17*77 tons per square inch. 

Another experiment was made with a plate with two 
covering strips over the joint, fig. 64. 



Fig. 64. 

Area of section through solid plate, 3*5 X *25 = *875 square inch. 
Area of section through rivet-holes, 3*0 X *25 = '750 „ „ 
Diameter of rivets, } inch. 
Broke with 41,002 lbs. 

Equivalent to 20*92 tons per square inch, about the ultimate 
strength of the plate itselt 

The defects of the riveted joint are so evident, that 
various attempts have been made to reduce their evils. 
At the commencement of the trade in iron shipbuilding 
I patented an arrangement for rolUnjg plates with thick 
edges, and employed plates so prepared to some extent ; 
but the cost of their production at that time, and some 
difficulties in their employment, prevented their general 
use. Mr Bertram has much more recently attempted to 
unite plates by welding, and with «ome success. The 
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joints so made are far stronger than the ordinary riveted 
joint, but their cost at present prevents their intro- 
duction. Mr Bertram scarfs the edges of the plates, 
places them together, and heats them by two pure 
gas flames ejected from nozzles, and produced by the 
ignition of coke or charcoal in a closed chamber by a 
regulated blast. Fig. 65 shows the way in which this 
is effected. 




Fig. 65. 



Resistance to Buckling or Bending from a Compressive 

Force. 



Professor E. Hodgkinson has experimented upon this 
subject, and his results show that the resistance of plates 
of the same breadth and length varies as the cube of the 
thickness, or more nearly as the 2*878 power of it. Thus 
a plate double the thickness of another will resist flexure 
with seven or eight times the force applied in the direc- 
tion of its lepgth. 
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Table XX.— rBaufmiee of FlaUs of Wnmgkt^nm io a force of Com- 
pragum, ikeplata beimg in a verUeal ponium^ and wdL bedded against 
paralld and koriamuUd eruMimg fw/aen. 



Length ot 
plikea. 


! 

DnncBiiflnB of Wei|^hft of grat- 

1 


Wciglitperaq. 

ioA aimetiian,oi 

greatest r»> 


▼ahie of power 

of tiadmess 

dfidnced. 


ft in. in. in. 

^" "(31)1 X -766 

lA n r 3*^ ^ ^'^1 
^" "(:2-99 X -995 

^ ^( 3-00 Xl-53 

' ^\ 2-983 X -5023 

7 ^ ( 3-005 X -9955 

' ^(^ 2-983 X -5023 

f. ^( 3-01 X -995 

^ "( 2-98 X -507 


ma 
46,050 

7,793 
46,050 
12,735 
91,746 

3,614 
29,619 

3,614 
54,114 

8,469 


tons. 
4-538 
1-508 
4-538 
1-911 
8-923 
1-076 
4-425 
1-076 
8-066 
2-502 


I 2-622 
\ 3-073 
} 2-898 
I 3-064 
1 2-735 


Mean, 


2-878 



From this it would also appear, by a reduction of the 
results, that square bars of wrought-iron, long enough to 
be bent without beiug crushed, vary in strength as the 
3*59th power of their lateral dimensions, or as d^'^', 
where d = the side of the square, the length being 
constant. 

On the transverse strength of wrought-iron it will not 
be necessary to enlarge, as we have numerous examples 
before us in the experiments undertaken to determine 
the strength and form of the Britannia and Conway 
Tubular Bridges.* In these experiments wiU be found 
an entirely new description of form and construction, 
which have emanated from them, and which have led to 
a new era in the history of bridges, and the application 



* See Mr Fairbairn's work on the Conway and Britannia Tubular 
Bridges. 
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of wrouglit-iron to other purposes besides those in connec- 
tion with buildings, and its greatly extended application 
to the useful arts. For further information on this sub- 
ject, I refer the reader to my own* and Professor Hodg- 
kinson's works, in both of which will be found data suffi- 
cient to establish the great superiority of malleable over 
cast iron, or any other material, either as regards strength, 
or economy in its application. 

On the resistance of wrought-iron plates to a force 
tending to burst them, Rondelet has shown that it requires 
a force of 70,000 lbs. per square inch to produce fracture, 
and my experiments proved that a wrought-iron plate of 
one quarter of an inch thick resisted a pressure from a 
ball 3 inches in diameter equal to that required to rupture 
a 3-inch oak plank. 

STEEL. 

The properties of steel have been much less perfectly 
investigated than those of wrought-iron. The following 
table shows its tensile strength : — 

Iba per sq. inch. 
Uchatius' cast-steel, . . . 90,000 



Ordinaiy cast-steel, ^ 
Krapp's steel gun, . 
Mersey puddled steel, 
Sheffield cast-steel, . 



128,000 
129,000 

94,752 (MaJlet) 
130,000 (Rennie.) 



The following table gives the results of some experi- 
ments under the direction of Colonel Wilmot at Wool- 
wich on Mr Bessemer's steel : — 

* " On the Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes," 
and '' Useful Information for Engineers." 
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Table XXI. — Tensile Strength of Mr Bessemet's Sted, 



In its cait, uohammered state. 


Hammered or rolled. 1 


Various triala. 


MeaiL 


Yarions trialib 


Mean. 


48,892 lbs. 

42,780 

57,295 

79,233 

72,503 

77,808 

61,667 

64,015 


\ 45,836 lbs. 
\ 68,259 

> 68,998 


162,974 lbs. 
146,676 
158,899 
156,862 

136,490 
145,512 
162,970 


1 154,825 lbs. 
1 157,881 

[ 148,324 



These results give a mean of 27*246 tons for the un- 
hammered, and 68*607 for the hammered or rolled steel, 
per square inch of section. Hence the same anomalous 
condition exists in the steel as was noticed in the Bes- 
semer iron, where the effects of the hammer or rolls pro- 
duced nearly double the strength. In the steel we have 
in the first experiment more than three times the strength, 
and in the mean of the whole as 61: 154 — more than double. 
This evidently shows how very important it is to have the 
material, whether of iron or steel, elongated and solidified 
under the hammer, or between the rolls, before it is used. 

In the following table are collected the results obtained 
by myself on various descriptions of puddled steel and the 
so-called homogeneous metal : — 

Table XXII. — Ih^[>eriments on the Tensile Strength of Steel. 



Description of material 


Breaking weight 
in tons per aq. in. 


Ultimate elonga- 
tion. 


Homogeneous ToUed steel (sp. gr. 7*8379) 
BoUed steel plate (hard) . i 

Steel bar, puddled . , « . 
Steel plates, puddled, from Chesterfield 

(sp. gr. 7-8328) .... 
Mr Mushet's gun-metal . . • 


41-510 
45-964 
38129 
40196 

I 41-800 

46176 
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The above are very fair specimens of the manufacture 
by different makers, and give a pretty uniform result. 
They are however greatly inferior, as regards strength, 
to the results obtained from the Bessemer steel by Colonel 
Wilmot, which gave upwards of 68 tons per square inch. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF IRON AND STEEL. 

Cast-iron is a carburet of the metal, of varying consti- 
tution, containing from 5 to 5*6 per cent, of carbon. Its 
fluidity and tenacity are considerably influenced by this 
circumstance, and the more so as the carbon exists in 
cast-iron in two conditions — ^viz,, combined with the iron, 
or merely mechanically mixed with its crystals. Ee- 
melting the iron in the cupola, which, it has been seen, 
increases its tenacity, reduces the quantity of graphite 
or mechanicaUy mixed carbon, and increases the pro- 
portion of combined carbon. In white cast-iron, the 
whole of the carbon is combined. 

The following results- were obtained by Mr Abel, of 
the Eoyal Arsenal, and communicated to the Chemical 
Society : — 

Composition of Fig Iron smdted with Cha/rcoal. 





Nova ScotiiL 


America. 1 


Grey. 


Mottled. 


White. 


Grey. 


Mottled. 


Whltei 


Specific gravity 


7120 


7-640 


7-690 


7159 


7-540 


7-675 


Iron 


95-20 


95-35 


95-25 


94-87 


96-35 


96-55 


Combined carbon . 


• • • 


1-72 


2-96 


•04 


1-14 


2-79 


Graphite . 


311 


1-38 


• •• 


3-07 


1-50 


•*. 


Silicium . 


1-11 


•26 


•21 


1-80 


•79 


•32 


Sulphur . 


•01 


•03 


•02 


trace. 


•01 


•06 


Phosphorus 


•13 


1-30 


1-53 


•22 


•20 


•17 


Manganese 


•25 


trace. 


••* 


trace. 


trace. 


trace. 


Copper . . 


.«• 


•• . 


*• . 


trace. 1 trace. 


trace. 




Traces of titanium and cobalt. 1 



1st, Muirkirk 


. 6*410 


2d, Ditto . 


. 6-435 


3d, Ditto . 


. 6-493 


4th, Ditto . 


. 6-579 
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At the request of the British Association, Dr Thomson 
of Glasgow examined the chemical constitution of hot- 
blast iron, and he gives the following as the result of his 
inquiry :— 

" (i.) The specific gravity of hotrblast iron is greater 
than that of cold-blast. 

" The following are the specific gravities of eight speci- 
mens of cold-blast iron : — 

« 

5th, Muirkirk . . 6*7754 

6th, From Pyrites . 6'944 

7th, From Carron . . 6*9888 

8th, Clyde Iron-Works . 7-0028 

" The specific gravity of the Muirkirk iron is con- 
siderably less than of that smelted at Oarron and the 
Clyde Iron- Works ; the mean of the eight specimens is 
6-7034. 

" It has been hitherto supposed that the difference 
between cast-iron and malleable iron consists in the pre- 
sence of carbon in the former, and its absence from the 
latter ; in other words, that cast-iron is a carburet of iron. 
But in all the specimens of cast-iron which we analysed, 
we constantly found several other ingredients besides iron 
and carbon. Manganese is pretty generally present in 
minute quantity, though in one specimen it amounted to 
no less a quantity than 7 per cent. ; its s^verage amount is 
2 per cent. Silicon is never wanting, though its amount 
is exceedingly variable ; the average quantity is about 
1 J per cent, ; some specimens contained 3 J per cent, of it, 
while others contain less than a half per cent. Aluminum 
is very rarely altogether absent, though its amount is 
more variable than that of silicon. Its average amount 
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is 2 per cent.; sometimes it exceeds 4^ per cent., and 
sometimes it is not quite l-5000th part of the weight of 
the iron. 

*' Calcium and magnesium are sometimes present, but 
very rarely, and the quantity does not much exceed l-5th 
per cent. In a specimen of cast-iron which I got from 
Mr Neilson, and which he had smelted from pyrites, there 
was a trace of copper, showing that the pyrites employed 
was not quite free from copper ; and in a specimen from 
the Clyde Iron-Works there was a trace of sulphur. The 
following table exhibits the composition of six different 
specimens of cast-iron No. 1, analysed in my laboratory, 
either by myself or by Mr John Tennent : — 





Muir- 
kirk. 


Muir- 
kirk. 


Mnir- 
kirk. 


Pyrites. 


Carron. 


Clyde. 


Mean. 


Iron 


90-98 


90-29 


91-38 


89*442 


94010 


90-824 


91154 


Copper . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


0-288 


• • • 


• • • 




Manganese 


... 


7-14 


2-00 


• • • 


0-626 


2-458 


2-037 


Sulphur . 


. * • 


• • • 


a • . 


• • • 


• • • 


0045 




Carbon . 


7-40 


1-706 


4-88 


3-600 


3-086 


2-458 


3-855 


SUii^ 


0-46 


0-830 


110 


2-220 


1006 


0-450 


1-177 


Aluminum 


0-48 


0-016 


« • • 


3-776 


1-032 


4-602 


1-651 


Calcium . 


• • « 


0018 


0-20 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Magnesium . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • . 


• • • 


• • • 


0-340 





" The constant constituents of cold-blast cast-iron 
No. 1, are iron, manganese, carbon, silicon, and alu- 
minum. The .occasional constituents are copper, sul- 
phur, calcium, and magnesium. These occur so rarely, 
and in such minute quantity, that we may overlook 
them altogether. 

" The constant constituents occur in the following 
mean atomic proportions : — 
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22 atoms iron 

^ atom manganese 
4'36 atoms carbon . 

1 atom silicon 
1^ aluminum 



=77-00 
= 1-75 
= 3-27 
= 1-00 
=r 1-40— 84-42 



" (2.) I examined only one specimen of cast-iron No. 2. 
ItVas an old specimen, said to have come from Sweden ; 
but I have no evidence of the correctness of this State- 
ment. Its specific gravity was 7*1633 higher than any 
specimens of cold-blast iron No. 1. Its constituents were, 



Iron 


93-594 


Hd^nganese 


0-708 


Carbon 


3-080 


Silicon . 


1-262 


Aluminum 


0-732 


Sulphur 


0038— 99-414 



" The presence of sulphur in this specimen leads to the 
suspicion that it is not a Swedish specimen ; foi*, as the 
Swedish ore is magnetic iron, and the fuel charcoal, the 
presence of sulphur in the iron is very unlikely.* 

" In this specimen, the atoms of iron and manganese 
are to those of carbon, silicon, and aluminum, in the 
proportion of 4 J to 1, instead of 3 J to 1, as in cast-iron 
No. 1. 

'^ The atoms of carbon, silicon, and aluminum, approach * 
the proportions of 7, 2, and 1, so that in cast-iron No. 2, 
judging from one specimen, there is a greater proportion 
of carbon, compared with the silicon and aluminum, than 
in cast-iron No. 1. 

" Mr Tennent analysed a specimen of hot-blast iron 



* I have been told by Mr Mushet that the Swedes add sulphur to the 
iron No. 2. 
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No. 2, from Gartsherrie. 
and its constituents, 



Its specific gravity was 6*9156, 





Atoms. 


Iron 


90-542 or 2586 


Manganese 


2-764 0-78 


Carbon . 


3-094 4-05 


Silicon . 


0-680 0-68 


Aluminum 


2-894 2-31 


Sulphur , 


0-023 0-011 



I 3-72 



1- 



99-997 

So that it resembles cast-iron No. 1 in the proportion of 
its constituents. The carbon is almost the same as in 
cold-blast iron No. 2 ; but the proportion of aluminum 
is four times as great, while the silicon is little more 
than half as much. The atomic ratios are, Carbon, 4 ; 
silicon, 0*67 ; aluminum, 2-28. 

" (3.) Five specimens of hot-blast cast-iron No. 1 were 
analysed. Two of these were from Carron, and three 
from the Clyde Iron- Works, where the hot-blast originally 
began, and where, of course, it has been longest in 
use. The specific gravity of these specimens was found 
to be as follows : — 



1st, From Clyde Works 
2d, From Carron . 
3d, From Carron . 
4th, From Clyde Works 



Mean, 



70028 
70721 
7-0721 
7-1022 

70623 



** It appears from this, that the hot-blast increases the 
specific gravity of cast-iron by about l-22d part. It ap- 
proaches nearer the specific gravity of cast-iron No. 2, 
smelted by cold air, than to that of No. 1. 
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" The following table exhibits the constituents of these 
four specimens : — 





Clyde. 


Carron. 


Carron. 


Clyde. 


Clyde. 


Iron 


97-096 


95-422 


9609 


94-966 


94-345 


Manga&ese 


0-332 


0-336 


0-41 


0-160 


3-120 


fOarbon 


2-460 


2-400 


2-48 


1-560 


1-416 


Silicon 


0-280 


1-820 


1-49 


1-322 


0-520 


AliiTnimim - . 


0-385 


0-488 


0-26 


1-374 


0-599 


Magnesium . 


• • » 


•• • 


•• • 


0792 


• • • 


100-553 


100-466 


100-73 


100174 


100-000 


" The mean of thee 


3e analyses gives us, 




Atoms. 


Iron . 
Manganese . 


95-584 or 27-31 \ 
0-871 0-249 ] ®'° 


Carbon 


2-099 2-79 \ 


Silicon 


1-086 1-086^1- 


Alnmintim . 




0-422 


0-337 ) 





101-286 

Or in the proportion of 6J atoms of iron and manganese 
to 1 atom of carbon, silicon, and aluminum. In the cold^ 
blast cast-iron we have, 

Iron. 

3^ atoms 



InNo. 1 . 
In No. 2 . 
In hot-blast 



4i 
6i 



if 



Carbon, Ac 

1 atom. 

1 

1 



» 



» 



** Thus it appears, that when iron is smelted by the 
hot-blast its specific gravity is increased, and it contains 
a greater proportion of iron, and a smaller proportion of 
carbon, silicon, and aluminum, than when smelted by the 
cold-blast.'' 

As opening up a new field of observation in connection 
with the strength of cast-iron, we shall quote some of the 
general results from a very extensive series of analyses,, 
made by order of the United. States Government. These 
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analyses appear to have been made with extreme care, 
and the results, so far as they go, are satisfactory, and 
point to an explanation of some at least of the variations 
in the resisting powers of this material. We may premise 
that the guns of the United States Ordnance department 
are divided into three classes, according to the tests they 
have stood and the strength of the metal. A large num- 
ber of specimens having been taken from guns of each 
class, were submitted to analysis by Mr Campbell Morfit 
and Mr J. 0. Booth, and gave the following remarkably 
consistent average results : — 





Spedfie 
grarily. 


Tensile 


Total 
Gftrbon. 


Combined 
carbon. 


Allotropic 
carbon. 


First-dads gnus. 
Second-class gnns, 
Third-class guns. 


7-204 
7-154 

7-087 


28,805 
24,767 
20,148 


•0384 
•0376 
•0365 


•0178 
•0146 
•0082 


•0206 
•0230 
•0283 



The different effects produced hj the hot and cold blast 
are clearly exhibited in the following table, both in refer- 
ence to chemical composition and to specific gravity and 
tensile strength : — 



Blast 



Hot, 
Cold, 



si's- 



7-066 
7-218 



4 



19,640 
29,219 



^ 



g 



•0869 
•0407 



H 

< 8 



•0292 
•0209 



I 



•0076 
•0208 



a 



•0169 
•0069 



I 









h 



•0235 
•0267 



n 



i 



I 



•0528 
•0476 



D3 



•00487 
•00124 



a 



•0341 
•0221 



It will be observed that while there is a very great dis- 
proportion in the quantities of each single ingredient in 
the hot and cold blast metal, yet there is nearly the same 
amount of several combined, such as the slag and alio* 
tropic of carbon, the amount of silicium and combined 
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carbon, or silicium and total carbon. These numbers are 
significant ; for although there is not a great disparity 
between the amounts of total carbon produced by hot and 
'cold blast, yet the hot-blast has evidently driven off a 
portion of carbon from combination, so that the cold-blast 
contains two and three-fourth times as much combined 
carbon. The hot-blast metal, however, meets with some 
compensation for this loss of carbon by reducing by its 
intense heat a larger amount of silica, and assuming 
silicium. 

The wide difference in the amounts of slag in the two 
meteds is also remarkable. 

The slag and allotropic (graphitic) carbon being of a 
brittle nature, and not united with the iron, xjoat the 
crystalline plates of the metal, and diminish their surface 
of contact ; and consequently it follows that the tensile 
strength of the metal must decrease partly in proportion 
to the increase of slag and allotropic carbon. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE STATISTICS OF THE IBON TRADE, 



This "work has already extended so much beyond the 
limits of our inquiry, that we must confine ourselves to an 
exceedingly brief notice of the statistics of this important 
manufacture. In •1740 the iron trade suflfered a sudden 
check from a falling off in the supply of charcoal, coal or 
coke not having been employed at that time for smelting. 
The annual production seems to have decreased from 
180,000 to about 17,350 tons per annum. This com- 
paratively small quantity was smelted in the foHowing 
counties, viz. : — 



Brecon . 
Glamorgan 
Carmarthen 


Furnaces. 
2 
2 
1 


Tona. 

600 
400 
100 


Nottingham 
Salop 
Stafford . 


Furnaces. 
1 
6 
2 




Tons. 

200 
2000 
1000 


Cheshire . 


3 


1700 


Worcester 


2 




700 


Denbigh . 
Gloucester 


2 
6 


550 

2850 


Sussex . 
Warwick . 


10 
2 




1400 
700 


Hereford 


3 


1360 


York . 


6 




1400 


Hampshire 

Kent 

Monmouth 


1 

4 


200 
400 


Derby 


4 




800 


2 


900 




59 




17,350 


Annual ] 


Etverage for each furnace 


Tons cwt 
294 1 


qrs. 
1 




Weekly 


99 


>> 


• • 


5 13 








Soon afterwards the difficulties in the way of using coal 
were overcome, and the manufacture extended rapidly. 
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The number gf charcoal furnaces decreased, but the 
quantity produced by each was considerably increased. 
The following table shows the state of the trade in 1788 : — 



• ■* 








CharcoaL 




Coke. 1 


• 


Fur- 
naces. 


Tons 
eadi. 


TotaL 


Fur- 
naces. 


Tons 
each. 


Total. 


Gloucester. ... 


4 


650 


2600 








Monmouth . . 






3 


700 


2100 








Glamorgan . . 
Caimamien . 






3 
1 


600 
400 


1800 
400 


6 


1100 


6,600 


Merioneth . . , 






1 


400 


400 








Shropshire . . . 






3 


600 


1800 


21 


1100 


23,100 


Derby .... 






1 


300 


300 


7 


600 


4,200 


York .... 






1 


600 


600 


6 


750 


4,500 


Westmoreland 






1 


400 


400 








Cumberiand . 






1 


300 


300 


1 


700 


700 


Lancashire . . 






3 


700 


2100 








Sussex . . . 






2 


150 


300 








Stafford . . 






• • • 


... 


• . . 


6 


750 


4,500 


Cheshire . . 






• • • 


•• • 


... 


1 


600 


600 


Brecon . . . 






• • • 


... 


• • • 


2 


800 


1,600 


Stafford (about to blow) 


• »• 


... 


• • * 


3 


800 


2,400 




24 


• • • . 


13,100 


53 


• • • 


48,200 1 



Cha/rcoal, 


Coke. 


Tons cwt. qrs. 


Tons cwt. qrs. 


545 16 2 


907 


10 9 3 


17 9 0. 



Annual average from each furnace . 
Weekly „ „ 

In the same year were erected and blowing in Scotland 
the following furnaces : — 





Charcoal. 


Coke. 


Fur- 
naces. 


Tons 
each. 


Total. 


Fur- 
nacea 


Tons 
each 


Total 


Goatfield . 
Bunawe . 
Carron 
Wilsontown 


1 
1 

• • • 

• • • 


700 
700 

• • • 

• • • 


700 

700 

• •• 

• • • 


4 
2 


1000 
800 


4000 
1600 




2 


... 


1400 


6 


• • • 


5600 



k2 
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Total quantity of diarcoal iron in Britain in 1788 . 
Do. coke do» do* 

Total quantity of iron in Britain in 1788 
Do^ do. 1740 



14,500 . 
53,800 

68,300 
17,350 

60,950 



Increased produce of pig iron 

About the year 1796 it was contemplated by Mr Pitt 
to add to the revenue by a tax on coal. This met with a 
powerful opposition on the part of the manufacturers and 
consumers, especially those in the iron trade. A com-- 
mittee was appointed, witnesses were examined, and the 
measure abandoned as unwise and impracticable. The 
following table exhibits an abstract of the facts collected, 
and shows the rapid progress of the iron trade in the 
eight preceding years : — 



Counties. 


No. of 
Furnaces. 


Excise 
Return of 
Iron made. 


Supposed 
quantity by 
tlie Trade. 


Actual 
Return.. 


Chester 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Gloucester 

Hereford . 

York 

Shropshire 

Wales 

RtAfford . 

Sussex 








2 

4 ^ 

3 

2 

5 
22 
23 
28 
14 

1 


4,710 

5,144 

2,138 

380 

2,850 

21,984 

68,129 

45,994 

15,820 

172j 


2,200 

3,000 

2,138 

380 

2,850 

21,987 

43,360 

42,606 

15,256 

173 


1,958J 

2,034 

2,107 

380 

2,529 

17,947 

32,969 

35,485 

13,210J 

173 






104 


167,321} 


133,950 


108,793 



Tons. 

The return from Scotland exhibited a list of 17 furnaces, ) 
and an exact return of pig iron, manu£Eu;tured, of J ^^fi^^ 

Making an annual total of 124,879 

Annual average produce from each fomaoe, including") 

charcoal furnaces j '^fi^* 

Increase of annual average since 1788 .... 232 

The following table shows the comparative make of pig 
iron in 1820 and 1827:— 
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1820. 
Tons. 



Famaces. 



Nortih Wales 1 
South Wales J 
Shropshire 1 
Staffordshire j 
Yorkshire 
Derbyshire 
Scotland 



1827. 
Tons. 



} 



• 150,000 


rl2 
(90 


24,000 
272,000 


180,000 


|31 
195 


78,000 
216,000 


50,000 


(24 
1 14 


43,000 
20,500 


20,000 


18 


36,000 



284 



690,500 



400,000 

From that time to the present the manufacture has 
steadily increased.' The following tables give the state of 
the trade in 1854-57 ; the particulars are extracted from 
the Mining Eecords, published under the direction of Mr 
E. Hunt, in connection with the Museum of Practical 
Geology, London. The importance which Scotland has 
assumed in reference to the iron manufacture is especially 
worthy of notice. 



Counties. 


Naof 
Works. 


Naof 

Furnaces 

erected. 


Naof 
Famaces 
in blast 


Total 
produce 
in tons. 


England : — 
Northumberland, Durham, and \ 
Yorkshire . . . . / 
Derbyshire .... 
Lancashire and Cumberland 
Staffordshire . . . , 
Shropshire .... 
Gloucestershire .... 

W AT.KS : — 

Flintshire, Denbighshire . 
Glamorganshire, Anthracite district 
Glamorganshire and Monmouth- ) 
shire — ^Bituminous district / 

Sootdand: — 
Ayrshire . .• • . . 
Lanarkshire .... 
Other Counties .... 


37 

13 
2 

72 

13 

4 

7 
14 

34 

9 
13 
10 


106 

33 
5 

203 
34 

7 

11 
35 

134 

41 

88 
2-7 


80 

25 
3 

166 

28 

5 

9 
100 ( 

30 

72 
16 


348,444 

127,500 

20,000 

247,600 

124,800 

21,990 

32,900 
750,000 

249,600 

468,000 

79,040 
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724 


555 


3,069,874 
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Total Produce of Fiff-Iron in Chrtat Britain in 1857. 

EVOLAHD— Tooa 

Northumbeiland ...*... 63,250 

Duiliam . . . 284,500 

Torkshiie 296,838 

LancaBhiie 1,233 

Cumberland 30,515 

Derbyshire 112,160 

Shropshire 117,141 

North Staffordshire 134,057 

South Staffordshire and Woroestershire . 657,295 

Northamptonshire 11,500 

Qlouoestershire 23,882 

Somersetshire 300 

WalbSj North 37,049 

„ South, Anthracite Districts . 63,440 

„ South, Bituminous Districts . 907,287 

, SCJOTLAND 918,000 

iRELAim 1,000 

Total Produce in Great Britain and Ireland, 3,659,447 

The quantity of iron ore raised in all parts of the United 
Kingdom in 1857, and used in the production of pig-iron, 
was found from the same returns to be 9,573,281 tons. 

For smelting which there were in active operation in 

England . . 333 blast-furnaces. 

Wales ... 170 „ 



99 



Scotland ... 124 
Ireland ... 1 „ 



628 

The mean average price of the pig-iron " mixed num- 
bers," deduced from all the sales of the year, was 
L.3, 10s. 2d., which gives the market value of the pig- 
iron made as L.12,838,560 per annum. If we assume 
that the make of iron has increased in the same rate 
since 1857, it must now amount to 4,250,000 tons. 



• 
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In connection with the above, we insert the following 
table from Mr Kenyon Blackwell's paper on the Iron In- 
dustry of Great Britain, read before the Society of Arts. 
It gives the estimated production of crude iron in the 
various countries. 



Great Britain 
France 

United States 
Prussia . 
Austria 
Belgium . 



Tons. 
3,000,000 
760,000 
750,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 



Tons. 

Russia . . . 200,000 

Sweden .... 160,000 

Various German States 100,000 

Other Countries . 300,000 



6,000,000 

The following table gives the annual production of 
steel in various countries : — 

England — Cast steel 
Bar steel 
Spring steel . 



Total 



France . . 
Prussia 
Austria 
United iStates 



23,000 tons 


7,000 


» 


10,000 


» 


40,000 


>f 


16,000 


99 


6,453 


W 


13,037 


99 


10,000 


» 



In referring to the above, it will be seen that Great 
Britain produces as much crude iron as all other countries 
put together ; and a great portion of that iron being con- 
verted into bars and plates, indicates a large and impor- 
tant article of production, — an article of immense value 
to the country — of great demand at home and abroad — 
and justly entitled not only to improvements and economy 
in its manufacture, but to the generous support of a liberal 
and an enlightened Government. 
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APPENDIX. 



ARMOUR-PLATED SHIPS. 



In the foregoing Treatise I have endeavoured to lay before 
the reader, in as practical a manner as possible, the present 
state of our iron manufacture ; but this would now be im- 
perfect if we did not iiotice some great changes in prospect 
in its application. We have already recorded the many 
uses to which iron is applied, and the many improvements 
which have been effected to meet the requirements of 
construction. Of late years these requirements have in- 
creased in a high ratio, and there is scarcely any of the 
industrial arts to which it is not necessary? To the ad- 
vancement of the arts it has probably contributed more 
than all the rest of the mineral kingdom — coal only ex- 
cepted — ^put together. Its ductility, tenacity, and plastic 
character render it convertible into every form ; and its 
powers of resistance to strain are so great as to supersede 
in construction every other description of material. This 
being the case, it is not surprising that iron should be 
found a perfect and durable material for shipbuilding. I 
was amongst the first to make this discovery ; and since 
1830 the extension of the use of iron in this branch of 
industry has been steady and progressive. 
Attempts were made at an early period by the Gk)vem- 
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ment to introduce iron in ships of war ; but, owing to the 
imperfect state of our knowledge, and the prejudices of 
old admirals and officials, the material was condemned, 
and the wooden walls remained triumphant against all 
innovation. This was excusable to a great extent, as 
experiments which were at that time instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the resistance of iron plates to 
projectiles were highly discouraging, and the service gene- 
rally was only too glad to avail itself of thede failures in 
preventing the use of iron. In this state the question 
remained for the last twenty years ; and but for the supe- 
rior sagacity of the Emperor of the French, we might 
have continued to build with an inferior material for a 
much greater length of time. 

The construction of the ** Gloire'* with armour-plates 
has, however, settled the question of wood versus iron ; 
and there no longer exists a doubt as to the superior 
advantages and impregnable character of the iron ship* 
The " Warrior," " Black Prince,'* and other vessels of a 
similar description, are striking examples of the supe- 
riority of the iron-cased ship ; and although far from per- 
fect, they are nevertheless of a class that must eventually 
supersede our wooden navy. 

In my opinion, the whole navy of Great Britain must 
be remodelled and rebuilt of iron ; and no administra- 
tion in this country should venture to place another 
wooden vessel on the stocks. I further believe that it is 
not only necessary to provide an iron armour, but that 
the whole structure should be composed of iron, and 
sheathed with thick plated fenders from the upper deck 
down to a depth sufficient to protect the ship below the 
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water-line. This, with an iron, bomb-proof upper deck, 
will render the ship invulnerable to the heaviest shot, and 
secure in every circumstance in which she can be assailed 
either by sea or from the land. 

Having stated this much, I would direct attention to a 
new and important branch of manufacture, which in all 
probability will shortly come into existence, and that is 
the production of wrought iron in very large masses. It 
is not yet determined in what form these uses will be re- 
quired, but I have considered it my duty in this place to 
direct attention to the subject, in order that the iron- 
masters of this country may be prepared to meet a larga 
demand at a comparatively cheap rate. 

It is known that a Committee on this subject is now 
sitting, and it may be expected that a series of facts de- 
rived from actual experiment will satisfactorily detennine 
the form and conditions under which these plates must 
be applied. It would be premature to offer any opinion 
on this difficult question, or to attempt to anticipate the 
collective wisdom of the Committee. Suffice it to observe, 
that the members are men of experience, who will take a 
sound practical view of the subject, and recommend no 
change but what is conducive to the security and best 
interests of the country. 



/ 
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Abel, Mr, on the Silesian gas-fur- 
naces, 99. 

— — analyses of iron, 216. 

Alfreton, experiments on waste gases 
at, 77. 

Alligator, 106. 

Analyses of ores of iron, 21. 

- of coals, 86. 

of coal-ashes, 88. 

: — of slags, 68. 

■ of cast-iron, 216. 
Ancient notices of iron, 8. 
Anthracite, in smelting, 18, 89. 
composition of, 86. 

Bertram's, Mr, method of welding 

plates, 210. 
Bessemer*s, Mr, early experiments, 

181. 

advantages of his process, 

189, 147, 160. 

patents of, 142. 

loss of metal in process of, 
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process for steel-making, 166. 

strength of iron, 202. 

strength of steel, 211. 

Blaclcwell, Mr £., on waste gases, 

84. 
Blast, cold, 49. 

hot, 12, 66. 

pressure of, 67. 

Blast-engines, 49, 68. 
Blast-furnace, introduction of, 6. 
— — for cold air, 46. 
— — for hot air, 62. 
Blenheim ore, 21. 
Bloom-sqneezer, 106. 
Bloomeries, 4, 41. 



Boilers, steel, 160. 

Boiling process, 89, 98. 

Booth, Mr, analyses of iron, 221. 

Boshes, 6, 46. 

Bunsen and Playfair on waste gases, 

77. 
Burden of materials, 61, 67. 

Calcination of ores, 44. 

Calvert, Mr C, process of desulphur- 
ization, 89. 

Cast-iron, impurities in, 86, 217. 

see Iron, cast. 

strength of, 182. 

Catalan forge, 6, 41. 

Cementation, 171. 

Charcoal, scarcity of, 17. 

in puddling, 88. 

manufacture of, 82. 

Chenot's process, 176. 

Cinders, reduction of, 7, 72. 

Clark, Dr, on hot-blast, 72. 

Clay, Mr, process of reduction, 42. 

— process of refining, 90; 

— '• on large forgings, 126. 

— — experiments on reheated 
iron. 207. 

Clay ironstones, 21. 

Cleveland ores, 21. 

Coal, distribution of, 86. 

analyses of, 86. 

first introduction in smelt- 
ing, 16. 

quantity required in smelt- 



ing, 71. 
Coke, 84. 

ColdshortnesB, 89, 86, 197. 
Coltness furnace, 62. 
Conversion of cast-iron, 88.- 
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CdkiYenion, Bessemer^s process for, 

181. 
Gort, Henry, inyentiona of, .9. 
Grystaliization in iron, 161, 197. 
in tin, 162. 

Desolphurization of coke, 89. 
Dowlais cold-blast furnace, 45. 
Dafi:dno7 on hot-blast, 75. 

Ebelman on waste gases, 79. 
Elevation of materials for smelting, 

54. 
Elongation of iron by strain, 202. 
Engine, steam, influence on iron 

trade, 11. 

for blowing, 98. 

for rolling-mill, 106. 

Eolipile, 114. 

Epochs of the iron manufacture, 14. 

Fluxea in steel-making, 175. 
Forging, 120. 

Fuel employed in iron-making, 82. 
Furnace, cold-blast, 45. 

cupola, 48. 

hot-blast, 62. 

refinery, 90. 

puddling, 91. 

Silesian puddling, 97. 

reheating, 121. 

steel puddling, 179. 

Ghks furnace, smelting, 18, 87. 
refining and puddling, 18, 

07. 
Oases, waste, utilization of, 18, 88. 

■ — - composition of, 77. 

Girders, steel, 150. 

Gurlt, Dr, process for smelting, 18, 

87. 

Hsamatite ores, 17. 
Hammers, helve, 105. 

steam, 18, 121. 

— forge, 120. 

Hearth of blast-furnace, 69. 
Heating power of fuel, 38. . 
Homogeneous iron, 175. 
Hood, Mr, on molecular changes in 
wrought-iron, 197, 



Hot-blast, introduction of, 12. 

ovens for, 56. 

Hot and cold blast iron, comparative 
strength of, 190. 

differences of composition of, 

222. 

Hunt, Mr R., returns of make of pig- 
iron, 227. 

Hydraulic crane, 158. 

Iron, cast, tensile strength of, 182, 
198. 

chemical constituents of cast, 

216. 

crushing resistance, 188. 

resistance to buckling, 211. 

resistance to shearing, 208. 

resistance to torsion, 195. 

strength after frequent re- 
heatings, 207. 

sbrengtb after remelting, 193. 

tensile strength of, 201. 

transverse strength, 187. 

wrought, molecular changes 



in, 197. 

Lowmoor iron, 20. 

Malleable iron, see Iron, wrought. 
Manganese in the manufacture of 

steel, 158, 175. 
Meteoric iron,. 17. 
Morphit, Mr, analyses of cast-iron, 

221. 
Mushet's gun-metal, 181, 214. 

Nasmjrth's application of steam in 

puddling, 95. 

steam-hammer, 18, 121. 

Neilson's invention of the hot-blast, 

12, 55. 

Ores of iron, distribution of, 24. 
calcination of, 44. 

Peat, 83. 

Phosphorus in iron, 89, 86, 148, 197, 
216. 

effect on crystallization, 161. 

Pneumatic lift, 54. 
Puddling for steel, 179. 
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Paddling in gas furnaces, 98. 

process of, 91. 

uncertainty of product, 147. 

Pyrites, iron, 18. 

Bed-shortness, 39, 86, 197. 
Befined steel, 77. 
Befinery for iron, 88, 99. 
Begeneration stoves, 65. 
Bemelting, effect on iron, of, 193. 
Biveted joints, strength of, 208. 
Boiling iron, 110. 

continuous plates, 148. 

Bushton and Eckersley, Iron-works 

of Messrs, 89. 
Byder's forging machine, 127. 

Semi-steel, 141. 
Shearing, 113. 

resistance to, 208. 

Shingling, 102, 106. 
Silesian gas-furnaces, 97. 
Silicium in iron, 168, 216. 
Slag, indications of, 62. 

composition of, 68. 

in cast-iron, 222.^ 

Smelting, history of, 6. 

by cold-blast, 46. 

by hot-blast, 66, 112. 

. chemical actions of, 61. 

Statistics of iron-trade, 224. 
Steam in puddling, 96. 
Steam-hammer, 18, 121. 
Steam-engine, 108. 



Steel, Bessemer's process of manu- 
facture, 143, 166. 

■' by cementation, 171. 

blister, 173. 

cast, 174. 

shear, 174. 

Chenot's process, 176. 

Uchatius*s process, 178. 

refining process, 178. 

puddling process, 179. 

Mr Mushet's process, 181. 

tenacity of, 213. 

quantity made, 229. 

Sulphur in iron, 86, 143, 216. 

Tax on coal, 226. 

Tenacity of cast-iron, &c., 182. 

Thomeycroft's shearing machine, 

116. 
Tin, crystallization of, 161. 
Torsion, resistance to, 196. 
Truran on hot blast, 78. 
Turkish iron ores, 28. 

Uchatius's process of making steel, 
178. 

V-anvil, 126. 

Vibration, influence on iron, 197. 

Waste gases, utilization of, 13, 82. 

composition of, 77. 

Welding process, Bertram's, 210. 
Wrought-iron, see Iron, wrought. 



THE END. 
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Now complete, in 21 Volumes 4to, Oloth, price 24 Guineas ; or handsomeljr 
Half-bound in Russia Leather, price 30 Guineas, 

THE EIGHTH EDITION OP THE 

ENGTGLOPJEDIA BRITANNIGA, 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

With upwards 'of Five Thousand Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 

A Complete INDEX is in preparation, and will be ptflblished separately, 

price 88. 



(From the Times of February 1, 1861.) 



" When we look over the list of contributors, it is impossible to deny 
the weight of its imposing array of names, which claims to comprise, 
apparently with good reason, ' the greater number of the individuals moBt 
celebrated in scientific^ literary, and political history, who have adorned 
the 'annals of this country for a long series of years.' The very pick and 
cream of this catalogue occupies several pages. Nor have the contributions 
of most of them been limited to subjects which other men might have 
treated as weU, but for the most part we obtain some of the choicest work 
of each upon the subjects on which they were the principal authorities. 
Where Archbishop Whately takes the rise, progress, and corruptions of 
Christianity ; Bunsen the subject of Luther and the German Reformation ; 
M*Culloch, money, political economy, and the cognate subjects ; Macaulay 
and De Quincey, their selected biographies ; Donaldson, philology ; Owen. 
palfiBontology ; Herschel, the telescope ; Robert Stevenson, iron bridges ; 
Bazley, cotton ; Fairbairn, iron manufacture ; and other men, for the most 
part the work to which they were most competent, the reader may grasp 
a notion of the grand work of reference which is now placed before him. 
Of course, a detailed criticism of its contents would require an army of 
critics to produce a review itself of a length quite incalculable, and criti- 
cism must be abandoned because it is practically an impossibility. It 
should be added, however, that the work is profusely illustrated, especially 
with woodcuts ; and, best of all, that it is furnished with the new feature 
of a general index, which completes its value as a work of reference. In 
a book framed upon this plan by such a multitude of eminent men, and 
with such obviously useful accessories, it may therefore be fairly conceived 
that the world has now such an Encyclopsedia as it never had before." 
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2.— £2, 105. The Cabinet Edition. 

In 26 Tolumes, 12mo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. Each 
volume contains an entire Novel. 

3.— £6, 10s. The Edition o/1847. 

In 48 volumes, ]2mo, with Frontispiece, Vignette, and printed in 
very legible type. Each Novel is divided into two volumes. 

4. — ^£10, 105. The New Illustrated Edition. 

In 48 volumes, fcap. 8vo, with upwards of 1500 Woodcuts and 96 
Steel Plates, and printed from a new and beautiful type. This is a 
combination of the Abbotsford and Author's favourite editions. 

5. — ^£13, 2s. Qd. The Library Edition. 

In 25 volumes, demy 8vo, illustrated with 204 fine Steel Engravings, 
by the greatest artists of their time, and printed in a large readable 
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GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Strongly and Elegantly Half-bonnd Koroeoo, Gilt Leaves, and aoeompanied 

by an Index of 65,000 Sam08» Price 60s. 



The Publishers beg to draw the attention of the Public to the LAST 
EDITION of this Atlas, which has undergone great alterations and 
improyements, and been increased by Large and Important Additions, 
rendering it a most 

YALTJABLE WOBK OF OEOGBAPHICAL BEFEBEITGE. 

The Maps are arranged in the following order, and are elegantly 
coloured, with especial view to distinctness : — 

THE WOBLD, in Hemispheres and on Mercator's Projection. 
Three Maps of Physical Geography. 
Two Maps of the Stars, &c. 
EUROPE, followed by Maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Belgium, Kail way Map of Central Europe, Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway (with Baltic Sea), 
Russia, Spain and Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Greece and Ionian Islands. 

ASIA, Turkey in Asia, Palestine, Persia, India, China, Indian Archipelago, 
and Further India (including Burmah, Siam, &c.) 

AFRICA, Egypt, South Africa, Ac, with all the Latest Discoveries. 

NORTH AMERICA, British Columbia, British America and Arctic Regions, 
Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, United States of America, 
Mexico, Central America, West India Islands. 

SOUTH AMERICA, Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador and Peru, Chili, 
Argentine Republic and Bolivia, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Guayana. 

AUSTRALIA, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Western Australia. 

POLYNESIA and PACIFIC OCEAN. 

The World, as known to the Ancients. 

The Principal Countries of the Ancient World, with the Roman 
and Persian Empires. 

Accompanied by an INDEX of 66,000 NAMES, forming a ready and most 
useful Key to the Places named on the Maps. 



The Publication of this Atlas is continiijBd on the plan of frequent new and 

corrected impressions. 



" This Work is one of the most complete of modem Fuhlications in this depart- 
ment" — The Times, 

" This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas. We have tested it in two or 
three instances with the names of places of no considerable mark, and found 
it faithful." — Economist, 
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A COMPENDIUM 

OP 

ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LAW, 
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WITH A DICnOlTABY 07 PAEALLEL TEBMS AHB PHRASES. 

By JAMES PATEKSON, Esq., M.A., 

OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, BAERISTEE-AT-LAW ; JOINT AUTHOB 
OF A " PEACTICE OF THE COMMON LAW," ETC. 

The object of this work is to explain to English lawyers and their clients 
haying property or business relations in Scotland, the main differences 
which distinguish the law of that country. It is well known that these 
differences pervade nearly every branch of the law ; and not only do the 
laws of England and Scotland differ in substance, but the law language 
used in one country is scarcely intelligible in the other. So serious is the 
difficulty felt by English solicitors in transacting that part of their clients' 
business which is governed by Scotch law, that they have hitherto been 
obliged to send such business away altogether, rather than involve them- 
selves in unknown perplexities. The present work is designed to remove 
this drawback to the intercourse between English and Scotch lawyers, and 
enable English solicitors to meet all the ordinary exigencies of their clients 
so situated. The author goes systematically over all the branches of the 
law of both countries — Real Property, Contracts, Mercantile Law, Marriage, 
Succession, Criminal Law, Public Law, and Procedure of the Courts — -and 
omitting what is common to both countries, he singles out those parts in 
which the discrepancies occur. He states the English law as regards those 
parts in the text in the English law language ; and by means of notes, 
which embody the contrarieties and qualifications existing in the Scotch 
law, he exhibits the differences between the laws of the two countries in 
almost a tabular form. He also adds a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and 
Phrases, explaining aU the technical terms current in each country, by 
their equivalents in the law of the other country. The work is designed 
not only for the technical lawyer, but also supplies a vast body of informa- 
tion to those laymen who are mixed up with both countries, whether as 
Landed Proprietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, Politicians, or Law Re- 
formers. 

CONSENTS: 

Pabt L real property, AND RIGHTS INCIDENTAL THERETO. 

Past XL PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Paet IIL succession TO A DECEASED PERSON'S ESTATK 

Pabt IV. PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

Part V. PUBLIC LAW. 

Pabt VL COURTS' JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE. 

PA»t VIL some POINTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
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